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From the Boston Courier. 
TOBACCO. 
"Tis acurse tothe soil, *tis a worm to the purse; 
For the breath itis bad—for the character, worse. 
Abjure it, or live among barbarous tribes, 
That Beauty abhors, and that Fashion proscribes . 
O gallant Sir Walter! it marr’d thy fair shield, 
To smoke, like a savage, this pest of the field. 
Vile weed ! and but fit for the wigwam and kraal, 
For 4n Indian powwow, or Hottentot ball. 
Yet there lived in the city a bold man of war, 
Who, more than his mis:ress, esteem’d his segar; 
For tie bridesmaids were blushing, the groomsmen 
were joking, 
When he gave up the enterprise, rather than smo- 
ing. 
Was the Venus de Medici scented with snuff, 
A glimpse of her limbs would be more than enough. 
For the sight that mankind are for centuries pleased 


at, 
It should not be said is a thing to be sneezed at. 


MISCELLANY. 


From “ Madden’s Travels in Turkey."’ 


A TURKISH HAREM.—Mr. Madden, in 
his interesting ‘ Travels in Egypt,’ which 
has been published by Mr. Colburn, after 
expressing the surprise which he experi- 
enced at finding the harems of even the 
lowest classes of Turks fitted up with a 
splendor which contrasted powerfully 
with the meanness of the other part of 
the houses, thus notices the Harém of a 
vipe-manufacturer, who kept a stall in the 

azaar at Constantinople:—I was usher- 
ed into an apartment furnished with cost- 
ly carpets and richly covered divans. I 
expected to find nothing but misery, and 
every thing was splendid. Amongst the 
inmates of the harem, I could distinguish 
the pale Circassian from the languid 
Georgian, and the slender Greek from the 
voluptuous Ottoman. My skill and pa- 
tience was exercised on all of them, tho’ 
in reality only one of them required my 
assistance. She was a poor Sciote girl, 
who had been lately bought by her pres- 
‘ent master, and who coukl net have paid 
less than $300 for her. All the pipes in 
the man’s stall appeared not to be worth 
50; but how the Turks manage to main- 
tain their harems, I could never learn. 
When you ask a Moslem, he will say, 
‘God is great;’ and great indeed must be 
the bounty which enables a pipe maker 
to feed and clothe six times as many wo- 
men as would be sufficient in England to 
send a mechanic to the work house.” 
Mr. Madden then gives a general notice 
of Turkish harems:—* Having mingled 
for some time in the Turkish capital, 
with persons of all ranks, and having visi- 
ted their harems daily for some months 
past, I am enabled to offer you a few por- 
traits illustrative of national character, 
premising that the ladies have no resem- 
blance to the celestial Fatima of Lady 
Montagu, nor the gentlemen of the sen- 
timental Moslems of that fair authoress. 
In short, they have nothing to do either 
with romance or poetry, but are merely 
meant to represent such people as move 
in the best society of Constantinople. A 
Turkish lady of fashion is wooed by an 
mvisible lover; in the progress of the 
courtship a hyacinth is occasionally drop- 
ped in her path, by an unknown hand, and 
the female attendant at the bath does the 
office of a mercury, and talks of a certain 
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Effendi demanding a lady love, as a night- 
ingale aspiring the affections of a rose! A 
clove, wrapped up in an embroidered 
handkerchief, is the least token of conde- 
scension the nightingale can expect; buta 
written billet doux* is an implement of 
love which the gentle rose is unable to 
manufacture. 

‘The father of the lady is at length 
solicited for her hand, and he orders her 
to give it, and to love, honor, and obey, 
her husband; in short, they are married 
by proxy, before the Cadi, and the light 
of her lord’s countenance first beams on 
her inthenuptial chamber. This change 
in her condition is one which every spin- 
ster envies; if she be the only wife, she 
reigns in the harem over a host of slaves; 
if there be two or three more, she shares 
with them the delights of domestic sway. 
Every week, at least, she is blessed with 
a periodical return of her husband’s love; 
he enters the harem at noonday, and at 
sunset, after the fatigue of sauntering 
from one dazaar to another, and from the 
public divan to the private chambers— 
he performs his evening ablutions—one 
obsequious lady fetches a vial of rose wat- 
er to perfume his beard, another brings a 
looking glass, with a mother-of-pearl han- 
dle, another carries an embroidered nap- 
kin; and supper is brought in by a host of 
slaves and servants; for in most harems 
the ordinary attendants have access to the 
women’s apartments. + The women stand 


before him while he eats, and when he | 
finishes, a number of additional dishes are | 


brought in for the ladies, whose breeding 
consists in eating with the finger and 
thumb only, and not in devouring, indeco- 
rously,the sweetmeats, of which they are 
exceedingly fond. When supper is remo- 
ved, and the servants disappear, there are 
few harems where small bottles of rosag- 
lio are not produced; and of this liquor, 
I have seen the ladies take so many as 
three or four little glasses in tht course of 
tenminutes. One of the female slaves 
generally presents the pipe on one knee: 
and sometimes one of the wives brings the 
coffee, and kisses the hand of her lord at 
the same time; this ceremony every wife 
goes through in the morning, none daring 
to sit down in his presence but such as 
have the honor of being mothers: but, in 
the evening there is very little etiquette, 
and very little truth in the assertion of 
Panqueville, that ‘the Turks retire to 
their harems without relaxing the least 
particle of their gravity.’ The reverse 
of this statement is near the truth: the 
orgies of the evening, in most harems, 
are conducted with all the levity of licen- 
tiousness, and the gravity of the Moslems 
totally disappears, their roars of laugh- 


* Turkishjeomen, however bigh their rank, can nei- 
ther read nor write. Dr. Clarke’s account of the ladies 
writing in the Imperial Seraylio is erroneous. Most prob- 
ably the papers he found in their apartments were written 
by the black eunuchs. Reading and writing form no part 
of the education of a woman of fashion in Turkey. In 
all my travels, | only met one woman who could read and 
write, and that was in Damietta; she was a Levantine 
Christian, and her peculiar talent was looked upon as 
something superhuman. But this is not the only inaccura- 
cy in the Doctor’s account of the harem; he says, ‘the 
teeth ®f Turkish females are dyed black.’—Credut Judeus. 

t There is no truth in Panqueville’s assertion, that ev 
ery wife has a separate table; it may happen that where 
one lady is at war with another, she may not choose to 
put her fingers into the same dish. But disputes among 
the inmates are far less frequent than an Englishman 
would suppose, where so many females are competitors 
for one man's faver. 


ter are to be heard in the adjoining hou- 
ses; and, in my opinion, the gravity of 
the Turk during the day is only the ex- 
haustion of his spirits from previous ex- 
citement.* I have seen him reclining on 
the divans, smoking his long chibougue; 
one of his wives, and generally the favor- 
ite, shampooing his feet with her soft fin- 
gers, and performing the operation for 
hours together. This is accounted one of 
the greatest luxuries of the harem; and 
an opium eater assured me, that the most 
delightful of his reveries was imagining 
himself shampooed by the dark-eyed hou- 
ris of Paradise, 


TURKISH JUDGES AND COURTS OF JUS- 
TICE.—There are several courts where 
the plaintiff may bring his cause at option, 
and he has always this great advantage— 
that he gives the first bribe: in short, the 
Turks retain the Judge as commonly as 
we do the lawyer. The green-turbaned 
people, descendants of the Prophet, are 
called Emirs, or Noblemen. They have 
accurt of their own, the Naheb, or Eiup, 
wherein they only can be tried. 

In buying houses or lands, the hagget, 
or title deeds, require to be well examin- 
ed; the Deputy of the Judges is ever on 
the alert to find a flaw, and foment a law 
suit. Fora few piastres you can get wit- 
nesses to swear any thing, and for a higher 
price you may get your adversary decoy- 
ed into acoffee-house, treated with opium 
and intoxicating tobacco, and made to ad- 
mit circumstances fatal to his cause. 
Christian witnesses are not admitted 
against Turks, but Christians, by heavy 
bribes—perjured Moslem_ testimonies— 
may sometimes succeed. Where the par- 
ty has been too poor to buy over the Judg- 
es, I have seen an admirable method tried, 
of worrying the Judges into a favorable 
decision, Women, friends of the litigious 
pauper, crowd the Court, gather round 
the bench, upbraid the Judge, and abuse 
him for his venality. Fair me are 
tried to get rid of them, but they are met 
to be appeased; they know their fe 
privileges, and that no man dare to us 
them roughly; their clamor is deafening, 
the Judge gets bothered, and eventually, 
is forced to decide the case in favor of the 

auper. But wo betide him after this, 
should he fall into the hands of Justice. 
A great source of riches to the Turks is a 
form of litigation, visited on Jews and 
Christians, called a vanis, Hundreds of 
Moslems live by it; it is practised chiefly 
on the most affluent Rayabs, and they are 
never a moment secure from extortion; 
leaving a street door open at night, taking 
an adlie coin even for a paras less or more 
than usual, wearing yellow slippers instead 
of black, talking to a Turkish woman af- 
ter dark, or to a Greek woman at any 
time, in the purlieus of San Dimitri, or 
any of these frivolous charges, the unfor- 
tunate Christian may be torn out of bed, 
carried. before a Cadi, and may account 
himself very lucky if he escapes a basti- 


* [ attended the harem of a young effendi at Constanti- 
nople, where I had frequent opportunities of seeing what 
I deseribe: I trequently dined with him, in company with 
De. Parousal. He had no scruple about exhibiting his 
wives; they attended on usat table. In Alexandria I lived 
opposite the house of an old Moslem, in the Turkish quar- 
ter: thegstreet is so narrow, that the loudness of his merri- 
ment im bis harem was a nuisance to me and my neigh- 
bors. 


nado, at the cost of 500 or even 1000 pias- 
tres. Of capital punishments there are 
many varieties—the Turks are only refi- 
ned in cruelty; and it is a curious fact, 
that their only application’ of chemistry 
is the composition of poisons, many cf 
which we are totally ignorant of in Eu- 
rope. The murderous ingredients are 
often employed to dispose of state crimi- 
nals, whose station renders secrecy of im- 
portance tothe Government. Sometimes 
the poison is conveyed into coffee, some- 
times on the mouth-piece of a pipe, and 
sometimes in sherbet. 


I had an opportunity of seeing the spee- 
dy effect of poisoned coffee on an Egyp- 
tian merchant—he died seven hours after 
its administration, in dreadful torture, 
Impaling is rare, and reserved for high- 
way robbery; the last time I heard of its 
being practised was ona highwayman in 
Wallachia—a stake was thrust througli* 
his body, and it was set up for exhibition, 
The bowstring I saw inflicted in Canea on 
an Albanian soldier, who spat on a woman 
in the street, from a coffee-house window. 
The operation was very summary: the 
pallid wretch was tried in the morning; 
of the nature of his sentence he was igno- 
rant till he was seized by two strong fel- 
lows, hurried into a court-yard of the 
house, and exactly at sunset a gun was 
fired, the noose was slipped over his face, 
a short thick stick passed through the 
back of his neck on the rope, and this was 
twisted round his neck tall he was stran- 
gled. The bastinado is the chastisement 
visited on pett larceny,(which is@gcrime, 
however, unfrequent in Turkey,) on 
drunkenness, refusal of paying tribute, 
&c.; and sometimes it is employed on 
Rajahs, to extort a confession of their 
wealth. There are also various-methods 
of inflicting the bastinado; on the soles of 
his feet, with the thong of the hide of the 
hippopotamus, called combgsh; this I have 
secn laidon by two men, gne on each side 
of the poor wretch, s placed on his 
back, and kept doy man sitting up- 
n his breast; thedles are generally strea- 
ing with bles vie. the horrid punish- 


; fro two hundred stripes 
enerally given, but for great crimes, 
five hundred are inflicted, and for still 
greater, a thousand; ‘this number is al- 
ways fatal. Another very common mode 
of bastinading is with done staffs, over 
the stomach, ribs, and lois; and the bar- 
barous practice generally maims the man 
for life. Women, fer levity of conduct, 
receive a milder sort of bastinado on the 
back, but they take care to be well envel- 
oped, and seldom get more than from 
twelve to twenty blows; as this is a fact 
very little known, and the punishment al- 
ways in private, I doubt if any Franks 
have seen, or even heard of the circum- 
stance; bnt I once heard the woman’s cry 
in the Cadi’s house, and saw her come 
out writhing, covered with blood. A Le- 
vantine was with me at the time; and as 
he knew the Cadi, I got him to inquire if 
it was a common practice to bastinado fe- 
males. He said it was common enough, 
but they never got many stripes. The 
sack isthe doom of those unfortunate wo- 
men who have been detected in adultery; 
and, I fear, too often of those on which 


suspicion has fallen. 
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— 
I do not mean to say that such horrors 
are of every day occurrence; on the con- 
trary, taking every thing into considera- 
tion, itis only wonderful that more mur- 
cers of this description are not committed; 
neither have husbands the legal right of 
consigning their women to the Bosphorus, 
without consulting the Cadi on the propri- 
ety of so doing; and they must substanti- 
ate, by witnesses, the fact of their dishon- 
cr; but every one who knows Constantino- 
le, must be aware that witnesses may be 
ired in every coffee-house; and he must 
see on what feeble tenure a Turkish wo- 
man holds her life. 


THE SLAVE MARKET AT CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE.—I had an opportunity afforded 
me of seeing this horrid place, where, 
perhaps, the-loveliest women in the world 
are bought and sold like cattle, inspected 
by every scoundrel who wears a turban, 
and submitted to the scrutiny of every vi- 
rago who affects to be a judge of slaves. 
Franks are not suffered to visit this ba- 
zaar; but now and then, when an opulent 
slave merchant falls sick,a Christian Aak- 
kim, or doctor, gains admittance. The 
slave bazaar is alarge quadrangular court 
yard, with a shed running along, a range 
of narrow cells on the ground floor, and a 
gallery above, which surrounds the build- 
ing; on the second story the chambers 
are reserved for the Greeks and the Geor- 
gians; below are the black women of Dar- 
fur and Sannaar, and the copper colored 
beauties of Abyssinia. The latter are 
remarkable for the symmetry of their 
features and the elegance of their forms. 
They commonly sell for 150 dollars, (307. ) 
and the black women seldom bring more 
than 18,(16/.) The poor Greek women 
were huddled together. I saw seven or 
eight in one cell, stretched on the floor, 
some dressed in the vestiges of former 
livery, some half naked; some of them 
were from Scio, others from Ipsara; they 
had nothing in common but despair! All 
of them looked pale and sickly, and all 
of them appeared to be pining after the 
homes they were never more to see again, 
and thefriends they were to see no more. 
Sickness and sorrow had impaired their 
looks, but still they were spectres of beau- 
ty; and the melancholy stillness of their 
cells was sadly contrasted with the roars 
of merriment which proceeded from the 
dungeons of the negro women, No scene 
of human wretchedness can equal this. 


The girl who might have adorned her na- 
tive village, whose innocence might have 
heen the solace’ anxious mother,and 
whose beauty m Phere been the theme 
of many a tongue, here subjected 
the gaze of every lice s soldier 
chose.to examine oom or her 
on the pretence of being a buyer. 
one poor girl, about 15, brought fofth to 
exhibit her gait and figure to an old Turk, 
whose glances manifested the motive of 
her purchase}; he twisted her elbows, pull- 
ed her ankies, he felt her ears, examined 
her mouth, and then her neck, and all 
this while the slave merchant was extoll- 
ing her shape and features, and protesting 
she was only turned of thirteen, that she 
neither snored nor started in her sleep; in 
every respect she was warranted. I loi- 
tered about the bazaar till I saw this bar- 
gain brought to a conclusion: the girl was 
bought for 280 dollars, (about 55/, sterl- 
ing.) The separation of this young crea- 
ture from her companions in wretched- 
ness was a new scene of distress; she was 
pale as death, and hardly seemed con- 
scious of her situation, while all the girls 
were weeping around her, and taking 
their last farewell. Her new master 
laughed at the sad parting, and pushed 
her before him to the outer gate; but 
there she stopped for a moment, and en- 
treated permission to go back for the re- 
mainder of her Greek attire, which I dare 


say she prized more than anything in the 
world, for probably it was all on earth 
that remained to her of what she brought 
from that home which she had forever 
left. The old Moslem accompanied her 
back, and in a few minutes I saw her re- 
turning to the gate, with a little bundle 
under her arm, trembling from head to 
foot, and weeping bitterly. 


MAbDAME DE GUERCHEVILLE.—Henry 
IV. of: France, was very much in love 
with this beautiful and truly excellent 
woman. She declined his addresses; and 
yet so much power has virtue upon minds 
that are not totally abandoned to vice, 
he made her first lady of the bed-cham- 
ber to his new queen, observing to her, 
that if he knew of a woman of more hon- 
or than herself in all his. kingdom, he 
should have given her the preference. 
Henry, one day hunting on purpose in her 
chateau, sent her word that he would sup 
and take a bed at her house. She replied 
that she should take all possible care that 
his majesty was received as he ought to 
be. The king, pleased with this answer, 
comes to Roche-Guion in the evening, and 
finds Madame de Guercheville, beautiful 
as an angel, and very elegantly dressed, 
in waiting for him at the foot of the great 
stair-case, and surrounded by all her ser- 
vants. She takesa candle from one of 
them, and conducts the king to the best 
room in her house, when, after having 
made a most respectful courtesy, she re- 
tires, as the king supposes, to give the ne- 
cessary orders, Soon after supper is ser- 
ved; the lady does not make her appear- 
ance at it. Henry sends after her, and is 
told that she has just entered her coach, 
and was going out. On hearing this, the 
king immediately sends after her to know 
the reason why she has quitted her house. 
She replies by the messenger, ‘a king 
should always be the master wherever he 
is; with respect to myself, I always wish 
to be free whereverI am.’ Henry rises 
early next morning, and retires to Paris, 
vexed, yet pleased at his disappointment. 


THE FALSE ALARM.—During the siege 
of Gibraltar, in the absence of the fleet, 
and when an attack was daily expected, 
one dark night, a sentry, whose post was 
near the Devil’s Tower, and facing the 
Spanish lines, was standing at the end of 
his walk whistling, looking towards them, 
his head filled with nothing but fire and 
sword, miners, breaches, storming and 
bloodshed! By the side of his box stood 
a deep, narrow-necked earthen jug, in 
whichy was the remainder of his supper, 

sisting of boiled peas: a large monkey, 
a which there are plenty at the top of 
the rock,) encouraged by the man’s si- 
lence, and allured by the smell of the 
peas, ventured tothe jug, and in endeav- 
oring to get at its contents, thrust his head 
so far into the neck as to be unable to 
withdraw it: at this instant the soldier 
turned round, and came whistling towards 
his box; the monkey, unable to get clear 
of it, started up to run off, with the jug 
sticking on his head; this terrible appara- 
tion no sooner saluted the eyes of the sen- 
try, than his frantic imagination convert- 
ed poor pug into a fine, bloodthirsty Span- 
ish grenadier, with a tremendous high cap 
on his head; full of this dreadful idea, he 
instantly fired his piece, roaring out that 
the enemy had scaled the walls. The 
guard took the alarm,the drums were 
beat, the signal guns fired, and in less 
than ten minutes the Governor and his 
whole garrison were under arms. The 
supposed grenadier, being very much in- 
commoded by his cap, and almost blinded 
by the peas, was soon overtaken and seiz- 
ed; and by his capture the tranquility of 
the garrison was restored, without that 
slaughter and bloodshed, which every 
man had prognosticated in the beginning 
of thedireful alarm! 


From an English publication. 
ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 
I love dogs for they are honest creatures, 
Ne’er fawn on those they love not.—Otway. 

This is an extremely curious and amu- 
sing compilation, by Capt. T. Brown, of 
the remarkable feats and traits of sagaci- 
ty recorded of the Dog, classed under the 
several varieties of the animal, ‘The an- 
ecdotes appear to have been collected 
chiefly in Scotland: they are all described 
as authentic, and it may be some confir- 
mation of them that they are derived from 
the neighborhood of the author: we wish, 
however, that a somewhat greater cau- 
tion had been exhibited in the collection; 
we should have been contented with a less 
bulky volume, and only such anecdotes as 
could be confirmed or which have been 
confirmed by reference to living testimo- 
ny. As an agreeable specimen of the 
work, we quote— 

AN ASTONISHING DANDY. 

“Mr. M’Intyre, of Edinburg, has a dog 
of the Newfoundland breed, crossed with 
some other, named Dandie, whose saga- 
cious qualifications are truly astonishing, 
and almost incredible. As the animal 
continues daily to give striking proofs of 
his powers, he is well known in the neigh- 
borhood: and a person may satisfy him- 
self of the reality of those feats, many of 
which the writer himself has had the 
pleasure to witness. When Mr. M’Intyre 
is in company, how numerous soever it 
may be, if he but say to the dog, ‘ Dan- 
die, bring me my hat,’ he immediately 
picks out the hat from all the others, and 
puts it in his master’s hand. Should eve- 
ry gentleman in company throw a pen- 
knife on the floor, the dog, when com- 
manded, will select his master’s knife out 
of the heap, and bring it to him. A pack 
of cards being scattered in the room, if 
his master has previously selected one of 
them, the dog will find it out and bring it 
to him. A comb was hid on the top of a 
mantel-piece in the room, and the dog re- 
quired to bring it, which he almost imme- 
diately did, although in the search he 
found a number of articles also belonging 
to his master, purposely strewed around, 
all which he passed over, and brought 
the identical comb which he was requir- 
ed to find: fully proving that he is not in 
the least guided by the sense of smell, 
but that he perfectly understands whatev- 
er is spoken to him. One evening some 
gentlemen being in company, one of them 
accidentally dropped a shilling on the 
floor, which, after the most careful search, 
could not be found. Mr, M. seeing his 
dog sitting in a corner, and looking as if 
quite unconscious of what was passing, 
said to him, ‘ Dandie, find us the shilling 
and you shall have a biscuit.” The dog 
immediately jumped upon the table and 
laid down the shilling, which he had pre- 
viously picked up without being perceiv- 
ed. One time, having been left in a 
room in the house of Mrs, Thomas, High- 
street, he remained quiet for a considera- 
ble time; but as no one opened the door, 
he became impatient, and rang the bell; 
and when the servant opened the door, 
she was much surprised to find the dog 
pulling the bell rope. Since that period, 
which was the first time he was observed 
to do it, he pulls the bell whenever he is 
desired; and what appears still more re- 
markable, if there is no bell rope in the 
room, he will examine the table, and if he 
finds a hand bell, he takes it in his mouth 
and rings it. Mr. M’Intyre having one 
evening supped with a friend, on his re- 
turn home, as it was rather late, he found 
all his family in bed. He could not find 
his boot-jack in the place where it usual- 
ly lay, nor could he find it any where in 
the room after the strictest search. He 
then said to his dog, ‘Dandie, I cannot 
find my boot-jack—search for it.” The 


faithful animal, quite sensible of what had 
been said to him, scratched at the room 
door, which his master immediately open- 
ed. Dandie proceeded to a distant part 
of the house, and soon returned, carrying 
in his mouth the boot-jack, which Mr. M, 
now recollected to have left that morning 
under a sofa. A number of gentlemen, 
well acquainted with Dandie, are daily in 
the habit of giving him a penny, which 
he takes to a baker’s shup and purchases 
bread for himself. One of these gentle- 
men, who lives in James’s Square, when 
passing some time ago, was accosted by 
Dandie, in expectation of his usual pres- 
ent. Mr. T. said to him, ‘I have nota 
penny with me to-day, but I have one ar 
home.’ Having returned to his house 
some time after, he heard a noise at the 
door, which was opened by the servant, 
when in sprang Dandie to receive his pen- 
ny. In a frolic Mr, T. gave him a bad 
one, which he, as usual, carried to the 
baker, but was refused his bread, as the 
money was bad. He instantly returned to 
Mr. T.’s, knocked at the door, and when 
the servant opened it, laid the penny down 
at her feet, and walked off, seemingly 
with the greatest contempt. Athough 
Dandie, in general, makes an immediate 
purchase of bread with the money he re- 
ceives, yet the following circumstance 
clearly demonstrates that he possesses 
more prudent foresight than many who 
are reckoned rational beings. On Sunday, 
when it was very unlikely that he could 
have received a present of money, Dan- 
die was observed to bring home a loaf, 
Mr. M. being somewhat surprised at this, 
desired the servant to search the room, to 
see if any money could be found. While 
she was engaged in this task, the dog seem- 
ed quite unconcerned, until she approach- 
ed the bed, when he ran to her, and gen- 
tly drew her back from it. Mr, M. then 
secured the dog, who kept growling while 
the servant went under the bed, where 
she found 7d. under a bit of cloth; but 
from that time he never could endure the 
girl, and was frequently observed to hide 
his money in a corner of a saw-pit, under 
the dust. When Mr. M. has company, 
if he desires the dog to see any one of the 
gentlemen home, he will walk with him 
till he reach his home, and then return to 
his master, how great soever the distance 
may be. A brother of Mr. M.’s and an- 
other gentleman went one day to Newha- 
ven, and took Dandie along with them. 
After having bathed, they entered a gar- 
den in the town, and having taken some 
refreshment in one of the arbors, they 
took a walk round the garden, the gentle- 
man leaving his hat and gloves in the place. 
In the meantime some strangers came to 
the garden, and went into the arbor which 
the others had left. Dandie immediately, 
without being ordered, ran to the place 
and brought off the hat and gloves, which 
he presented to the owner. One of the 
gloves had been left; but it was no sooner 
mentioned to the dog than he returned to 
the place, jumped again into the midst of 
the astounded company, and brought off 
the glove in triumph. A gentleman liv- 
ing with Mr. M. going out to supper one 
evening, locked the garden gate behind 
him, and laid the key on the top of the 
wall, which is about seven feet high. 
When he returned, expecting to let him- 
self inthe same way, to his great surprise 
the key could not be found, and he was 
obliged to go round to the front door, 
which was a considerable distance about. 
The next morning strict search was made 
for the key, but still no trace of it could be 
discovered, At last, perceiving that the 
dog followed him wherever he went, he 
said to him, ‘ Dandie, you have the key— 
go fetch it.’ Dandie immediately pro- 
ceeded to the garden, and scratched away 


the earth from the root of a large cabbageés 
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and produced the key, which he himself 
had undoubtedly hid in that place. If his 
master place him on a chair, and request 
him to sing, he will instantly commence 
a howling, which he gives high or low, as 
signs are made to him with the finger.” 


HUMOROUS. 


From Sharp’s London Magazine. 
NEWSPAPER SECRETS. 
HOW TO MAKE A PAPER, 
Scene—The Sanctum at the Establishment. 
The Editor is seen sitting with his hands in his 
breeches’ pockets, leaning back in his chair, and 
looking very earnestly at the ceiling. In about 
ten minutes, he gets up and waiks to the window; 

breathes hard upon the glass, and flourishes a 

capital R with his finger m the wet he has made. 

Looks at his watch, and rings the printer’s bell. 

Enter Printer. 

Editor.—How much matter have you 
got, Mr. Pica? 

Mr. P. (after a pause. )}—Not more than 
two columns, sir. 

Ed&—The devil! How many ads* can 
you muster to-day? 

Mr. P.—Three columns and a half, sir, 
including quacks: but I mist use ‘** when 
men of education and professional skill,” 
and the ‘‘ real blessing to mothers.”’ 

Ed.—Have you no standing matter? 

Mr. P.—Not a line, sir. I used the 
last of the standing matter yesterday, the 
account of the American Sea Serpent, 
which was left out full two months ago, 
to make room for the fire in Fleet street. 

Ed. (musing.)—Very well: I’ll touch 
your bell as soon as I have any copy 
ready. 

Mr. P.—The menare all standing still, 
sir, just now. If you have any matter 
which you intend to use a week hence, 
they may as well be going on with it. 

Ed. (vummages among his papers. )— 
Here, take this ‘‘ Romantic Suicide.”’ It 
will do for any day when you want half a 
column for the back page. [Exit Mr. P, 

Enter Reading Boy in a minute after, ina hurry. 

Boy.—Copy, if you please, sir. 

Ed.—I have just given Mr, Pica half 
a column. ‘ 

Bey.—Oh, I beg your pardon, sir—I 
did not see Mr, Pica—I came from down 
stairs. (Exit. 

Ed. (puts his hands in his breeches 
pockets again, and begins to whistle a 
tune.)—This will not do—I must write 
something—but what is it to be about, I 
know no more than the monument. (Nibs 
his pen, settles his inkstana, and gets his 
paper ready.) The Parliament is up, 
the Law Courts have adjourned for the 
long vacation, the Opera House and the 
winter Theatres have closed, and at the 
Hay-market and English Opera House 
they have both brought out pieces which 
are having a run—nothing stirring—not 
even a case of decent oppression in a 
night constable, or tyranny in a police 
magistrate. Whigs and Tories have sha- 
ken hands, and political delinquencies are 
too common tobe either new or scandalous. 
The editor of a daily paper may be aptly 
compared to a galley slave. When the 
winds roar, and the tempest is abroad, and 
the waves swell, his bark moves along 
swiftly; but when the calm comes, and 
the sky is serene, and the breeze is hush- 
ed, and the sea is smooth, it is then he 
must ply the oar, and tug and pull, and 
toil to give the vessel motion. (Takes 
his pen and writes furiously.) That will 
do for one of those short leaderst about 


* Advertisements. 

t Articles already composed, or in type, but not 
yet used—such as good jokes that will keep a week 
or twe, murders in America, or curious discoveries 
'n the East Indies: things that will read as well at 
Christmas as in the Dog Days. 

¢ “ Leaders” are those important articles in a 
paper, which are printed in large letter, and where- 


'n the editorial we is supposed to utter oracles de 
omnibus rebus, ad 


nothing—which look very much as if they 
alluded to something that could not be 
mentioned. (Reads. ) 

“ There is a certain rumor afloat—upon 
a delicate subject which has lately occa- 
sioned a great sensation in particular quar- 
ters. Weare in possession of facts con- 
nectec with this extraordinary affair, 
which we may perhaps feel ourselves at 
liberty to mention in a few days. Mean- 
while, all we can say at present is, that 
disclosures must take place, however 
painful they may be to more than one dis- 
tinguished individual. We shall only add, 
that the Duke of Wellington left town 
yesterday in his travelling chariot with 
four horses for Windsor, after a private 
interview of nearly three hours with an 
illustrious personage; and that it is repor- 
ted his Grace ordered summonses to be 
issued for a cabinet council this day, be- 
fore his departure from London. We 
shall not lose sight of this business, ”” 

[Rings the printer’s bell. 
Enter Mr. Pica. 

Ed.—Make this the first leader, and 

you may as well put it in double leads. || 

r. P.—Very well, sir. There’s a 
long police case just come in, of a baro- 
net’s daughter taken up for shoplifting; 
and an account of the bursting of a gaso- 
meter which killed eleven men, three 
boys, and an old woman, who lived ina 
front garret over the way. 

Ed.—Use them both; the shop-lifting 
under the head “Mysterious Charge of 
Theft,” and the accident to the gasome- 
ter under that of “'Y'remendous explosion! 
Fifteen lives lost!’? 

Mr, P.—We shall do better with the 
ads than I expected. Robins has just 
sent a long list of his auctions, which he 
says must go in to-day, and Murray’s clerk 
has left eight or ten good book ads, so I 
shall be able to make out a full page with- 
out using the quaclxs,§ 


|| **Double Leads” is a technical phrase for a 
mode of printing which is employed only when an 
article is either supposed to be, or wished to be 
supposed, super-im portant. The lines stand wide 
apart, and look like the bars of a grid-iron; or as 
the finger-board of a piano forte would look, with 
all the white keys taken away. 

§ It is necessary to remark here, by way of ex- 
planation, that there are gradations of rank and re- 
spectability in advertisements; and that a high aris- 
toeratical feeling pervades their location in a well 
regulated paper. The guack ads, alluded to by 
Mr. Pica, are those benevolent affairs of aid to the 
afflicted, which announces that ‘* rheumatism and 
lumbago are effectually relieved by a new process” 
—that ‘¢ the ‘most excruciating tooth-ache isallayed 
in one minute by an unrivalled anodyne cement”— 
that ‘gout is cured without medicine in a few 
hours”—and ‘ blotched faces in no time at all”— 
that **red whiskers are changed ina single night to 
beautiful shades of brown or black”—that “ the 
healthy functions of the stomach and intestinal ca- 
nal are restored by an improved domestic instru- 
ment,” &c. &e. Ke. These are never allowed to 
show their faces in the genteel company of the oth- 
er advertisements, unless there happens to be a 
lack of gentility, but herd together in what is tech- 
nically called the ** back page” of the paper. 


IRIsH wit.—A correspondent, says the 
Dumfries Courier, has sent us the follow- 
ing as original; but even if it should not 
be so, a good story is not the worse for be- 
ing twice told. In the month of July or 
August last, a sturdy Hibernian, whose 
brogue wasas fresh as his habiliments were 
otherwise, accosted an honest’ Wigton- 
shire farmer, and asked if he could give 
him a ‘‘hap’ worth to do.” The Gallo- 
vidian started at such a question, but as 
autumn was approaching, he inquired of 
the stranger if he was in quest of shear- 
ing. ‘* Aye, shearing, mowing, bidding, 
stacking or any other job that’s going, your 
honor.” This led to farther colloquy, and 
after various questions and answers, the 
farmer said, ‘then, I suppose, you came 
to Scotland for want.’? Onthis Pat step- 


ped a pace or two back, shrugged up his 


shoulders, cocked his eye, and screwing 
his features into a look of great signifi- 
cancy, replied, ina tone which seemed to 
hover between jest and earnest—* Faith, 
and as tothat, your honor’s clane and en- 
tirely wrong. Travel for want! by the 
powers, that would be an April errand; 
but ferhaps,” with a knowing nod and 
wink, ferhapfs your honor does’nt know 
that an Irishman has want enough at 
home.”? At this sally the farmer burst 
into a hearty fit of laughter, took the 
stranger home, who proved a faithful ser- 
vant, and has kept him in his employ ever 
since. 

Extracts from Mr. Sprague’s new satirical Poem, entitled 
** CURIOSITY.” 
THE TRAVELLER. 

Undraw yon curtain, look within that room, 
Where all is splendor, yet where all is gloom: 
Why weeps that mother? Why, in pensive mood, 
Group noiseless round, that little, lovely brood? 
The battledore is still—laid by each book— 

And the harp slumbers in its custom’d nook, 
Who hath done this? What cold, unpitying foe 
Hath made this house the dwelling-place of wo? 
*Tis he, the husband, father, lost in care, 

O’er that sweet fellow in his cradle there: 

The gallant bark that rides by yonder strand, 
Bears him to-morrow from his native land. 

Why turns he, half unwilling, from his home, 
To tempt the ocean and the earth to roam? 
Wealth he can boast, a miser’s sigh would hush, 
And health is laughing in that ruddy blush. 
Friends spring to greet him, and he has no foe— 
So honored and so blessed, what bids him go? 

His eye must see, his foot each spot must tread, 
Where sleeps the dust of earth’s recorded dead; 
Where rise the monuments of ancient time, 
Pillar and pyramid in age sublime; 

The pagan’s temple and the churchman’s tower, 
War’s bloodiest plain and wisdom’s greenest bower, 
All that his wonder woke in school-boy themes, 
All that his faney fired in youthful dreams, 
Where Socrates once taught he thirsts to stray, 
Where honor pour’d his everlasting lay, 

From Virgil’s tomb he longs to pluck one flower, 
By Avon’s stream to live one moonlight hour, 
To pause where England ‘‘garners up” her great, 
And drop a patriot’s tear to Milton’s fate; 
Fame’s living masters, too, he must behold, 
Whose deeds shall blazen with the best of old; 
Nations compare, their laws and customs scan, 
And read, wherever spread, the book of man: 

For these he goes, self-banished from his hearth, 
And wrings the hearts of all he loves on earth. 
Yet say, shall not new joy those hearts inspire, 
When grouping round the future winter fire, 

To hear the wonders of the world they burn, 

And lose his absence in his glad return? 

Return! alas, he shall return no more, 

To bless his own sweet home, his own proud shore! 
Look once again—cold in his cabin now, 

Death’s finger mark is on his pallid brow, 

No wife stood by, her patient watch to keep, 

To smile on him, then turn away to weep; 

Kind woman’s place rough mariners supplied, 
And shared the wanderer’s blessing when he died. 
Wrapp’d in a raiment that it long must wear, 
His body to the deck they slowly bear; 

Even there the spirit tnat I sing is true, 

The crew look on with sad but ‘ curious’ view; 
The setting sun flings round its farewell rays, 
O’er the broad oceen not a ripple plays; 

How eloquent, how awful in its power, 

The silent lecture of death’s sabbath hour. 

One voice that silence breaks—the prayer is said, 
And the last rite man pays to man is paid; 

The plashing waters mark his resting place, 

And fold him round in one long, cold embrace; 
Bright bubbles for a moment sparkle o’er, 

Then break, to be like him, beheld no more— 
Down, countless fathoms down, he sinks to sleep, 
With all the nameless shapes that haunt the deep. 


THE STAGE. 

Lo! where the stage, the poor degrafed stage, 
Holds its warped mirvor to a gaping age; 
There, where to raise the drama’s moral tone, 
Fool Harlequin usurps Apollo’s throne; 
There, where grown children gather round, to praise 
The new-vamp’d legends of their nursery days; 
Where one loose scene shall turn more souls to 

shame, 

Than ten of Channing’s lectures can reclaim; 
There, where in idiot rapture we adore 
The herded vagabonds of every shore; 
Women unsex’d, who, lost to woman’s pride, 
The drunkard’s stagger ape, the bully’s stride; 
Pert lisping girls, who still in childhood’s fetters, 
Babble of love, yet barely know tieir letters; 
Neat-jointed mummers mocking nature’s shape, 
To prove how nearly man can match an ape; 
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Vaulters, who rightly served at home, perchance 
Had dangled from the rope on which they dance; 
Dwarfs, mimics, jugglers, all that yield content, 
Where sin holds carnival and wit keeps lent; 
Where, shoals on shoals, the modest million rush, 
One sex to laugh F a one to try to blush; 5 
Where mincing Ravenot sports tight pantalettes, 
And turns fops’ hearts while turning pirouettes; 
There, at each ribald sally, where we hear 

The knowing giggle and the scurrile jeer, 

While from the intellectual gallery first 

Rolls the base plaudit, loudest at the worst. 


Gods! who can grace yon desecrated dome, 
When he may turn his Shakspeare o’er at home? 
Who there can group the new ones of his race, 
To seeand hear what bids him veil his face? 

Ask he who can? why I, and you, and you; 

No matter what the nonsense, if ’tis new. \ 
To Doctor Logic’s wit our sons give ear, 

They have no time for Hamlet, or for Lear; 

Our daughters turn from gentle Juliet’s wo, 

To count the twirls of Almaviva’s toe. 

Not theirs the blame who furnish forth the trea,t 
But ours, who throng the board and grossly eat; 
We laud, indeed, the virtue-kivdling stage, 

And prate of Shakspeare and his deathless page; 
But go, announce his best, on Cooper call, 
Cooper, ‘ the noblest Roman of them all;”? 
Where are the crowds so wont to choke the door? 
*Tis an old thing, they’ve seen it all before. 

Pray Heaven, if yet indeed the stage must stand, 
With guiltless mirth it may delight the land; 

Far better else each scenic comple fall, 

And one approving silence curtain all. 

Despots to shame may yield their rising youth, 

But freedom dwells with purity and truth; 

Then make the effort, ye who rule the stage, 

With novel decency surprise the age; 

Even wit, so long forgot, may play its part, 

And nature yet have power to melt the heart; 

Perchance the listeners, to their instinct true, 

May fancy common sense—’twere surely something 
new. 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

Pale, pale, and dying flowers! 

Ye’re types of precious things; 
Types of those bitter moments 

hat fleet on rapid wings! 

And why? Ye are the last: ' 

Oh, by that little word, 
That sister of the buried past, 

How many thoughts are stirr’d! 


Last hours with parting dear ones, 
That time the fastest spends— 
Last words but briefly utter’d— 
Last looks of dying friends! 
Oh, precious, precious moments! 
Bale flowers, ye’re types of those— 
Because like those, the nearest 
To an eternal close! 
Pale flowers, pale perishing flowers! 
I woo your gentle breath: 
Leave Summer’s wreath for other brows; 
Be mine—of change and death! 
Communicated for the Arict.* 
AN OLD AUTHOR. 

From whence came the first tumblers? 

Ans.—From Somerset. 

Who were the first mortgagers of property? 

Ans.—The people of Cumber-landiy. 

What men in the world are the best soldiers’ 

Ans.—Your retl-haired men, because they al- 
ways carry their fire-locks upon their shoulders. 

What part of the world is best to feed dogs in’ 

Ans.—Lap-land. 

Why are horses who have the ‘‘ grease”’ in thew 
heels the best racers? 

Ans.—Because their heels are given to running 

How many animals are concerned in the for-1.- 
tion of the English tongue? 

Ans.—According to Buck-anan a great number, 
viz.: Cat-egorical, dog-matical, crow-nological, 
flea-botomy, fish-ognomy, squirrel=ity, rat-ification, 
mouse-oleum, puss-illanimity, hare-editary, 
tronomy, jay-ography, and duck-tility. 

Why were ladies in former years well qualified 
for hunting? 

Ans.—Because they came with a hoop and « 
hollow. , @ 

aw 


Mr. Editor: If you think the following definition 


| worthy an insertion, pray give ita place in your 


next: 


Piquant (pick aunt)—To stick aunty with a pin. 
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“ For yet in Gilead there is balm to spare, 
And, prompt to succor, a physician there.”” 


{We take the following extracts from the first number of 
the Journal of Health, a medical paper recently established 
in this city, and conducted by an Association of Physi- 
cians. The extracts relate to subjects interesting to a ina- 
jority of our readers, and will afford a favorable specimen 
of the literary merits of the work.} 

ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FOoD.—It is 
amusing to hear a nervous female, whose 
daily exercise consists in going up and 
down stairs two or three times a day, and 
shopping once a week, complain that she 
cannot preserve her strength unless she 
eats freely of some kind of meat, and takes 
her twice daily potations of strong coffee, 
to say nothing of porter or wine sangaree. 
The same opinioy prevails among all class- 
es of our community. A child (in the 
arms) cannot, it is thought, thrive unless 
it have a leg of a chicken or piece of ba- 
con in its fist to suck; a boy or girl going 
to school must be gorged with the most 
substantial aliment at dinner, and perhaps 
little less at breakfast and supper. ‘The 
child is crying and screaming every hour 
in the day—has, after a while,convulsions, 
or obstinate diseases of the skin, or dropsy 
of the brain. The little personage going 
to school complains of head-ach, is fretful 
and unhappy, and becomes pale and fee- 
ble. The poor books are now blamed for 
the fault of the dishes, and school is given 
up. ‘The doctor,is next consulted on the 
best means of restoring strength to the 
dear creature, that has lost its appetite, 
and can eat nothing but a little cake, or 
custard, or at most some fat broth. Should 
he tell the fond mother the unpalateable 
truth, and desire her to suspend the sys- 
tem of stuffing, and allow her child, for 
sole food, a little bread and milk diluted 
with water, and daily exercise in the open 
air, she will be heard exclaiming in a tone 
of mingled astonishment and reproach, 
‘ why, doctor, would ycu starve my child!’ 

For the information of all such misgui- 
ded persons, we would beg leave to state 
that the large majority of mankind do not 
eat any animal food, or so sparingly, and 
at such long intervals, that it cannot be 
said to form their nourishment. Millions 
in Asia are sustained by rice alone, with 

erhaps a little vegetable oil for season- 

ing. In Italy, and southern Europe gen- 
erally, bread made of the flour of wheat or 
Indian corn, with lettuce and the like, 
mixed with oil, constitutes the food of the 
most robust part of its population. The 
Lazzaroni of Naples, with forms so active 
and finely proportioned, cannot even cal- 
culate on this much: coarse bread and po- 
tatoes is their chief reliance—their drink 
of luxury is a glass of iced water slightly 
acidulated. Hundreds of thousands, we 
might "say millions, of Irish do not see 
flesh meat or fish from one week’s end to 
the other; potatoes and oat meal are their 
articles of food—if milk can be added, it 
is thought a luxury: yet where shall we 
find a more healthy and robust population, 
or one more enduring of bodily fatigue, 
and exhibiting more mental vivacity?— 
What a ccntrast between these people 
and the inhabitants of the extreme north, 
the timid Laplanders, Esquimaux, Sa- 
moideans, whose food is almost entirely 
animal! 


THE CRAVAT.—On the propriety of co- 
vering the neck, in men, the ancients en- 
tertained very different ideas from those 
which prevail at the present day. The 
Romans, in particular, left this part of the 
body uncovered, excepting in inclement 
weagher, when the toga was held around 
the throat with the hand. They knew 
nothing of the modern cravat; though ua- 
der certain circumstances of disease, or in 
coming out of the warm bath, they were 
in the habit of wearing upon the neck the 
focale—a kind of collar formed of silk, 
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cotton, or wool. This, however, we learn 
from Quintilian, it was considered effemi- 
nate to make use of in public, excepting 
under the same circumstances in which a 
covering to the head and legs was per- 
missible, 

The question as to grace and health, 
upon this point, will probably be decided 
in favor of the Romans, ‘That the cravat 
by no means contributes to the beauty of 
the figure, will be confessed by every in- 
dividual of taste, and hence the best mas- 
ters in sculpture and painting, endeavor, 
whenever it is possible, to free the neck 
from it in their busts and portraits. 

That it is not essential to health, evén 
in our uncertain climate, is also evinced 
by the fact, that in the female sex those 
parts of the neck and throat, which in 
man are enveloped with so much care by 
numerous folds of muslin or cambric, are 
left uncovered with impunity during all 
seasons: on the contrary, the custom of 
covering the neck too warmly, it is more 
than probable, is not unfrequently the 
cause of disease. 

We do not object to a light and loose 
cravat, particularly in winter; we should 
even recommend its use, did the laws in 
regard to dress emanate from the study of 
the physician, instead of the shop-board 
of the tailor or the saloon of some fashion- 
able milliner: as conservators of health 
we may, however, be permitted to say, 
that the constant use of a cravat, too volu- 
minous or composed of too thick materi- 
als, renders the neck peculiarly liable to 
the impression of slight degrees of cold: 
we believe that to this cause are to be re- 
ferred many inflammatory affections of 
the throat. There are, indeed, few indi- 
viduals accustomed to wear constantly the 
cravat now in fashion, who can throw it a- 
side for an hour or two, even in summer, 
without contracting some degree of hoarse- 
ness, and experiencing some uneasiness in 


air, or in the evening, a decided quinsy is 
often the result. 

Around the neck are situated many 
large blood-vessels connected with the 
brain, as well as other important organs 
which cannot be compressed without inju- 
rious consequences, Solong as the cravat 
is loose and ligkt, no inconvenience is ex- 
perienced; but when it is made to embrace 
the neck with the grasp of a halter, as was 
a short timt since, and is now, too much 
the custom, the free return of the blood 
from the head is impeded, the face be- 
comes red and turgid, and the martyr to 
fashion experiences pain and an overful- 
ness of the head, without suspecting for a 
moment ‘*the source from which his ills 
arise.”” When the body is thrown into ex- 
ertion with the throat thus begirt, the evil 
is augmented; and in those of full habits, 
dangerous affections of the head are the 
consequences, Vertigo—swooning—vio- 
lent bleedings from the nose, difficult to 
arrest—and even apoplexy—are said to 
have resulted from this cause alone. 

A highly respectable physician of this 
city informed us not long since, that seve- 
ral young gentlemen have come under his 
care, affected with very distressing and 
almost constant pain of the head and eyes, 
Finding that, in every instance, the cravat 
was drawn too tightly round the neck, he 
directed it to be worn in the future more 
loosely: little else was required to relieve 
them of their complaints, 

Percy, a French surgeon of great cele- 
brity, observes, that most of the fashions 
in dress have been invented to conceal 
some weakness or deformity. ‘That of 
enormous Cravats originated from similar 
motives. It was borrowed by the French 
from the Engiish, who introduced it in or- 
der to conceal the hideous.and disgusting 
scars left upon their necks by the-scrofu- 


la, a disease endemic and hereditary a- 
mong the latter: and strange to say, this 


the throat; and if exposed to a draught of 


fashion too often occasioned in the French, 
who had the folly to adopt it, scars equally 
unsightly—the consequence of the inflam- 
mations and ulceration in the glands of the 
neck to which it gave rise.” 

During all exertions of the body, it is 
important that the neck be left free from 
compression. The cravat should be loos- 
ened, also, when we are engaged in read- 
ing, writing, or profound study; and inva- 
riably should it be removed, together with 
all ligatures from every part of the body, 
on retiring to sleep—whether at night or 
during the day: much evil has been occa- 
sioned by a neglect of such precaution. 

A great deal more might be said in re- 
gard to this subject. We might hint tothe 
singer and public speaker the injury their 
voices sustain by a cravat of too great 
bulk, or one so tightly drawn as to com- 
press the throat and windpipe; we might 
warn the young of the danger, when heat- 
ed by exercise, of throwing off the accus- 
tomed covering of the neck; and a word 
might be said upon each of those diseases, 
the presence of which renders the use of 
a large and tight cravat altogether inad- 
missible: but we refrain—the goddess of 
fashion reigns with too despotic a sway, to 
allow her mandates to be interfered with 
from mere considerations of comfort or of 
prudence. 

CURIOUS MANAGEMENT OF BEES.—A 
Mr. Ridge, who keeps an extensive pro- 
vision-warehouse in Sloan street, Chelsea, 
has in his shop a number of bee-hives, 
the inhabitants of which may be seen bu- 
sily employed, by means of windows, 
which Mr. Ridge has contrived in his 
hives. There is no garden attached to 
the house, and the situation is in as crowd- 
ed and populous a neighborhood as tho’ 
it were in the heart of London. The 
hives are placed with their mouths toa 
small orifice through the wall of the shop, 
which communicates with a small yard at- 
tached to the house. On the outside, 1m- 
mediately under the hole, is a ledge for 
the bees to alight upon; and Mr. Ridge 
has ascertained that his little favorites 
pick up their sweets at Battersea-fields, a 
mile at least from their hives. The bees 
are very healthy, and their work very for- 
ward, This is the first season of the ex- 
periment, which Mr. Ridge considers to 
have succeeded most fully. 


THE CHAMELEON.—Of all irascible lit- 
tle animals none are so choleric as the cha- 
meleon. They can be trained to fight, 
and a combat ensued at any time by 
knocking the tail of one against another; 
during which their change of color (the 
fleeting chameleon’s hue) is most conspic- 
uous. This change is only effected by 
paroxysms of rage, when the dark green 
gall of the animai is transmitted into the 
blood, and so becomes visible under the 
pellucid skin, The gall, as it enters and 
leaves the circulation, affords the three 
various shades of green which are obser- 
vable in its colors. The story of assu- 
ming whatever color is near it, is, like its 
living upon air,afable. It is extremely 
voracious; one has beenseen, ia the course 
of ten minutes, to devour half a dozen 
flies. Its mode of catching them is singu- 
lar—the tongue is a thin, cartilageous dart, 
anchor-shaped; this it thrusts forth with 
great velocity, and never fails to secure 
its prey. 


When the French army, hot in pursuit 
of the flying Mamelukes, came to the vast 
temple of Carnac in the Egyptian desert, 
by one common impulse they grounded 
their reeking arms, and staying the pur- 
suit of blood, gazed in awe-struck rever- 
ence on the sublime tranquility of the 
Memnonium. So powerful, even in com- 
mon minds, is the effect of material im- 


tenanted, as it were, by the spirits of past 
ages, and standing as colossal witnesses, 
viewing with sorrow and scorn how vain 
the cares of human kind, how trifling the 
seat which lead to the slaughter of mil- 
ions, 


Expense of Hunting Establighments.—During a 
part of the year, when the Duke of Rutland keeps 
open house at Belvoir Castle, £2,000 per week 
have been known to be expended amongst the 
farmers, artisans, innkeepers, and laborers—the 
resident population of the Belvoir Vale ; and there 
can be but little doubt, without glaneing at the 
amount of income generally spent in this country 
by the different hunting establishments of the 
whole kingdom, but that trom £80,000 to £100,000 
per annum is expended in the county of Dorset 
alone, from the contingent and happy effect of the 
mene of the several packs of houads above enu- 
merated, 


Spain, after having suffered severely from earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, and inundations, is at this mo 
mentlaid waste by a plague of grass-hoppers, whieh 
have descended in clouds upon the territory of Las 
Frenedas, and are believed to have been brought 
by a whirlwind from the coast of Africa. ‘Fhe 
farmers immediately hastened to gather in their 
corn, but it is apprehended the vines and olive trees 
will be destroyed. 


LITERARY. 


Capt. Hall.—This gentleman’s book has met as 
many enemies as would serve to capture an English 
frigate, even if under the command of as redoubta- 
ble a champion as himself; and it has been assailed 
with a great deal of illegitimate criticssm—so much,, 
indeed, has been said, that we have thought it advi- 
sable to keep out of the way, for fear of being rum 
over. Of all that has appesred on this momentous 
national subject, we give the decided preference to 
the following remarks of the Baltimore American. 
The editor says: 


‘There appeared some time ago, in our respec- 
table circles, to which he had some mishap 
gained access, a plain, gruff, coarse, prejudised bo- 
dy, who was understood to be travelling in the U- 
nited States with the professed objeet of publishi 
his observations, It was pretty generally a 
of him, that a man less fitted for his task, either by 
courtesy of manners or patience in inquiry, could 
hardly well be imagined. With a good nature, 
however, which rises into a weakness, and whieh 
our traveller confesses all through his book, we én 
tertained him courteously and even kindly eve 
where; and have received the recompence usual im 
such cases, in a book full of ignorant misapprehen- 
sions and almost unalloyed censure. We venture 
to assert that there is not a single passage in the 
whole of these volumes, not even where their aw 
thor acknowledges the kindness of the natives, in 
which one single thing is praised heartily, or m 
which his habitual prejudice does not appear in a 
degree that is quite absurd. He declares that his 
object in coming was to make his countrymen think 
better of the Americans than it seems they do; and 
has the incredible assurance to assert that ¢ there 
seldom was (meaning to say, has deen) a traveller 
who visited a foreign land in a more kindly spirit’ 
We did not see the tourist till some time after his 
landing; but when we did, he certainly had litte 
appearance of that ‘kindly spirit,’ or of any other 
quality for judging impartially, or describing with 
discernment. Those who remember him will be 
amused at the likeness between the child and the 
parent—the author and his book. 

‘There are others who will not be persuaded 
that such unrelaxing perversion ean be the fruit of 
any degree of ignorance or prejudice, and who vill 
set down the captain’s book to the account of some 
understanding between himself and certain em 

loyers. Certain it is, that as long as he remains 
in the U. States, every flattering acknowledgment 
seems to be dragged out as painfully as confessions 
produced by the ‘Scotch boot.’ Is he politely 
treated at the custom house? It is ‘duve’ to the 
public functionaries to confess it. Does he see fine 
scenery? He ‘owns that Lake George exceed 
his expectations;’ and after inveigling against the 
i yp so prevalent among us, he acknowledges 
with a manifest reluctance that he saw less actual im 
toxication than at home. But no sooner does be 
set foot in His Majesty’s Canadian dominions, than 
his whole tone becomes inconceivably good natured, 
The imperturbable tourist, who had traversed 
whole state of New York without an exclamation 
admiration, is transported with the prosperity, the 
happy government, and the fine climate of that 1 
ble colony. Neither the unbridged rivers, nor the 
corduroy roads—no, nor his travelling ¢mpransus— 
destroys his loyal equanimity. The eaptain’s app 


mensity! So petty do human affairs 
appear in these vast and ancient fabrics, 


tite, by the way, is as signal a feature in him, to 
judge by his book, as that of a much more intelli 
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gent tourist—Gil Blas. His first great recorded 
adventure in New-York is the demolition of a 
breakfast; his most pathetic exclamation regards his 
forgetfulness to take, on an excursion, two legs of a 
certain cold turkey; his chief regret, at a delay in 
erossing a ferry, the loss of a breakfast which his 
good genius whispered to be in preparation for him, 
One is tempted to think that he wrote all his notes 
on our country on his arrival at country inns, while 
waiting for his dinner: a situation which we have 
Miss Edgeworth’s authority for saying, that the po- 
litest of Englishmen do not bear with good humor, 
and which Capt. Hall is therefore by nature still 
more excusable for not enduring. If this work 
passes current in England for a true picture of A- 
merica, in spite of all the prejudice, ignorance, and 
ill humor which distort it, we shall be hopeless of 
any thing on the score of British candor; but we 
shrewdly suspect that, in spite of his systematic un- 
dervaluing of the United States, and his panegyric 
on the climate and government of the Canadas, 
there will be found many emigrants, like those he 
himself encountered, who will pass from the latter 
to the former, ‘ for reasons,’ tu use his own words, 
* best known to themselves, ’ 

** There are some other faults in the work, howe- 
ver, which will spoil its reception in England more 
than any calumny of us would do. Itisan extreme- 
ly stupid book, nor do we remember ever to have 
read a volume of travels from which a reader is 
likely to rise with so few definite ideas of the coun- 
try treated of. Wecommend the last chapter in 
it as the darkest, deepest, most mystical nonsense 
imaginable. This disquisition, in the shape of a 
dialogue, is approached, but not quite equalled, by 
other attempts of our blundering tar to generalize 
and be philosophical. He seems rather to have 
travelled round the world than in it. ‘The vulgar- 
isms of his style are abundant; the general tone of 
it low, and much inclined to slang. He talks of his 
horse being bamboozled, meaning trighted. He and 
his lady ‘ stuck to their cart like grzm death ;’ and 
he, being in a leaky boat, ‘baled away for dear 
life.’ He does not sleep, but snoozes; he learnt 

or learned; and he set for sat. He loves such 
words as prosy and choky; he calls the sea a pro- 
fession; and actually uses the Americanism, influe 
ential. ‘The word full, for autunin, he is pleased to 
think might be adopted from American into Eng- 
lish; and obliges us with a dissertation on the sub- 
ject, which is unnecessary, as Walker or Kendrick 
would have shown him that the word ia that sense 
is true English.” 


History of Wyoming.—Mr. S. D. Lewis, editor 


“ of the Wilkesharre Democrat, has issued proposals 


for publishing a History of Wyoming. No portion 
of our history is so full of incidents calculated to 
shine upon the page of the historian, as the bleody 
fields of Kingston.and Wy eming; neither has any 
been so much neglected. The popular narratives 
of the important occurrences in that neighborhood 
are not correct; even Marshall’s Life of Washing- 
ton is singularly at fault upon the subject. Weare 
giad to find it now in the hands of one so able to do 
it ample justice; and trust that a liberal encourage- 
meat will be extended to both author and publisher. 


Jchn Neal. —This “ Yankee,” who has had many 
a beating with editorial quills, is thus very excel- 
lently characterized in the last American Quarterly 
Review. Who would envy stich a list of good epi- 
thets. ‘His romances are like nothing ever before 
seen, and bafile the powers of criticism; he is con- 
fused, incoherent, misty, dreamy, puffy, and exu- 
berantly and wildly figurative in his poems. He 
is understood to allow his imagination and pen to 
run not together; and then, the workings of the 
muse resemble the plungings of a kite broken loose 
amid the clouds in a strong gale.” This is an ex- 
cellent picture of his rolling, pitching, nonsensical 
jargon. We hope the day is far distant when his 
style willbe popular in any country under she moon. 


Now for the Cash.—If the appended notiee be 
genuine, and we see no reason to doubt it, our bro- 
ther of the Album may have an opportunity of fin- 
gering enough cash to fill the vase which he has 
earned by writing the Prize Address for the open- 
ing of the Baltimore Cireus: 

** FIFTY DOLLARS FoR A SONG.—G, Dixon, ‘ the 
American Buffo Singer,’ offers a premium of $50 for 
the best comic song of three parts or encores, of not 
more than six verses to each part. The song to 
have reference to local transactions, or national al- 
lusions: to be delivered to said Dixon, at Washing- 
ton Hall, New York, befure the 1st November.” 


“* Phebus! what a name!”—A schoolmaster at 
Chester has issned proposals for a book to be cal- 
led “The Handmaid to Literature!” 


We have read two volumes of Mr. Cooper’s new 
novel, entitled ‘The Wept of Wish ‘ou Wish.” 
The remainder of the work is daily expected, and 
the whole will be issued speedily by Messrs. Carey, 
Lea & Carey. ‘This fresh manifestation of the ge- 
nius of our celebrated countryman deeply engaged 
our attention and feelings, His main subject is a 
first settlement in New England by an English Pu- 
ritan family, whose general situation, characters, 
pursuits aud dangers, are most ably depicted. By 
no other hand have the spirit, demeanor, and aims, 
of a “‘ pilgrim father” been placed in stronger or 
finer relief; and in none of our historical annals is 
there amore minute, animated, graphic, we might 
say terrible account of a siege by infuriated In- 
dians.—Wat. Gaz. 

The Pearl.—Mr. Ash has shown usa sample vo- 
lume of his annual, ‘* The Pearl,” for 1830. It 
has been got up with more than usual taste, «nd at 
an extraordinary cost. Mrs. Hughes, Mrs.Childs, 
Mrs. Sigourney, and several other writers known 
to the public, have contributed to its literary at- 
tractions, while the skill of our happiest artists have 
been employed in its decorations. Several of the 

lates, and especially that of the ‘* Mother and 
oy,” are of exceeding merit, and may vie with 
those of any other similar work.—U. §. Gaz. 


The establishment of the Belvidere Apollo has 
been purchased by Charles Sitgreaves and James 
S. Brown, Esqrs. by whom it will kereafter be con- 
ducted. The editors are of the Jackson Republi- 
can party, and possess talents which cannot fuil to 
make the Apollo a useful and interesting paper. 
We wish them all possible success, 


PRIZE ADDRESS, 

Spoken by Mrs. Hill, at the opening of the Bal- 
timore Theatre and Cireus, on 10th inst.: written 
by Robert Morris, Esq. of Philadelphia. 


Oblivion here unfolds her dusky wing, 
And from the past illustrious spirits spring! 
The grave gives back its dead—the sea its prey, 
Snatch’d in the hour of storm from life away ! 
They come ! they come ! the tyrant and the slave; 
Old kings and princes leave the shadowy grave, 
Mount gorgeous thrones, again for empire war, 
And drive thro’ smoking plains the victor’s car; 
Immortal deeds with glorious heroes rise, 
And Virtue wends with Genius from the skies; 
Earth’s faded eras wander back with years, 
And Retrospection’s eye is filled with tears! 


‘** The world’s a stage,” eternal Shakspeare eries; 
Here tyrants fall and loftier spirits rise; 
B-fore the gaze Time’s glowing pageants roll—~ 
Lucretia shrieks, and Brutus fires the soul ! 
The bloody pass where Greeia’s noblest fell, 
The victor’s shout, the patriot’s dying knell, 
‘The blood stain’d banner, and the broken shield, 
By Genius’ magic wand are here reveal’d! 


The Ephesian fane is lit, and Curtius dies, 
Fame’s brightest child, kome’s loftiest sacrifice. 
Proud Cesar’s form leans o’er the immortal pile, 
And Cesar’s reeking wounds are fresh the while. 
The noble Roman stabs his virgin child, 

And sweet Virginia dies, but undefiled! 
‘These are the Drama’s pictures—this the shrine 
Where gifted spirits woo th’ immortal Nine. 


On tireless wing young Genius here shall soar, 
And Faney’s realms and Nature’s depths explore; 
Bring wreaths from mountain heights & ocean caves, 
From fallen fanes and unrecorded graves; 
Plunge witha spirit’s flight beyond the sky, 

And tell of glittering isles that float on high. 

To rouse the mind from Superstition’s dream, 
Enwrap the soul and witch with Honor’s theme; 
To picture Vice, a monster dark and dire, 

And show how high may Virtue’s sons aspire; 
To fix among the stars the patriot’s name, 

And give his deeds to everlasting fame; 

To win from gentle nature tears or praise, 

And show devotedness in all its ways; 
To teach man what he should be; and to dwell 
Among the old philosophers, and tell 

How wisdom brighten’d and how valor strove, 
Een when the god of worlds was hail’d as Jove. 
These are the Drama’s ends: if these are well, 
Give us your ears—the rest, your hearts must tell. 


Beauty and youth shall oft assemble here, 
And the bright eye be dimm’d with many a tear; 
The virgin’s heart shall shrink, her cheek grow pale, 
As sorrow here untolds its piteous tale; 
But Virtue still shall triumph, Vice despair, 
As god-like Justice drags it from its lair! 


Here Age shall ponder as the scenes float by, 
And dream of earlier hours with musing eye; 
Shall mark the feeble form yield up its breath, 
Then turn within and meditate of death! 


Here ail shall learn, from records of the past, 
That life is brief—that beauty cannot last— 
That Honor’s boon is to the noblest given— 
That Virtue only shall survive in Heaven ! 
Here all shall mark the change from age to age, 
And all shail glean a moral from the stage! 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 3. 


Novelty.—TVhe thirst for novelty is innate in 
man: itis born with him, and education in America 
seems to foster its growth. We happen to know 
half a dozen very clever, very good citizens of this 
commonwealth, who will run wild if any feasible 
new scheme, which promises great things, should 
be broached. They are charmed with every thing 
that is new, be it a coin, a shell, a plant, or a 
scheme; and shoot forward in the pursuit of novel- 
ty like a falling star, whose evanescent glory they 
seem emulous to copy. With them, Owen’s com- 
munity system offered every prospect of happiness; 
and they believed, with their mad-cap leader, that 
the millenium was approaching, and that man’s per- 
fectibility, as well as the period for the prolonga- 
tion of his life, had arrived. The bubble burst, 
and Miss Wright’s airy nothings are the theme of 
their eternal jargon. This passion for novelty is 
perfectly distinct from the breathings of genius, 
whose course is marked by very different efforts. 
A man of true genius, before he adopts the various 
sehemes which are afloat, examines them in all 
their bearings, cautiously caleulates their effeots, 
and in all probability returns to the soberer pursuits 
of his study, or his anvil, content to let the weak 
make their discoveries by a slower process, We 
are great enemies to novelty hunters, mere follow- 
ers of what isnew. Give us some new thing, is the 
eiernal cry. New books, new fashions, and new 
nothings, usurp the places of good old standard au- 
thors, comfortable clothes, and fire-side home a- 
musements. QOceasionally, however, novelties 
spring up, which seem destined to work a change 
in the history of the human mind. They are few 
and far between, and can scareely be ssid to occur 
more frequently than once in a century or two; 
but the ingenuity of man is continually bringing 
into active use minor contributions to the mass of 
comforts and conveniences with which we are sur- 
rounded in these days of luxury, and which, from 
their obvious utility or economy, are universally 
adopted. Of the first or more rare description of 
inventions, the world must ever regard the art of 
printing as productive of the greatest results; and 
that of the steam engine may be ranked as second. 
The steam engine has created a total change in the 
history of the mechanie arts; and we regard the fa- 
cilities affurded by steamboats as pregnant with re- 
sults of great moment to the human family, who 
are scarcely separated by distance, and who may 
and do become as migratory as the feathered tribe, 
and as restless as the Arab of the Desert. Among 
the minor inventions, we must enumerate glass and 
the products of the loom. Carpets were almost un- 
known to our grandfathers, who disdained the idea 
of treading upon an article of such delicacy; but in 
our day, they are used by all classes, and are con- 
sidered of absolute necessity by most. Wall paper 
is quite a modern refinement, but likewise in uni- 
versal request. The introduction of portable fur- 
naces was so highly approved, that they became al- 
most instantly the companion of every kitchen 
chimney; and the forests of New Jersey quickly at- 
tested the fact. The use of anthracite coal, which 
within a few years was thought visionary, is now 
considered economical, ornamental, and necessary. 
Thus it is that time sweeps by us, and every gene- 
ration is enriched by some novelty. The present 
year seems to have introduced with success the no- 
velty of straw paper. The next, for aught we know, 
may see us all dressed out in straw coats, and bark 
shoes; but to those who first hear of either inven- 
tion, we recommend the caution of “ beware of no- 
velties,” and stick to old customs and opinions, till 
the new have been fairly tested by experience, and 
proved to be of ‘‘ good report.” 


Curious information.—The path to honor and 
renown is open to talent in this country as well as 
in England. The instances of men who have ris- 
en to posts of great importance in the United 
States, from comparatively very low stations, are 


{| numerous, and worthy of being collected, but we 


must confess our surprise at finding the annexed 
list of English noblemen, &e. in a late London 
paper, who have risen from inferior’ stations. 
* Lord Elden and Lord Stoweil are the sons of a 


barge-master and a small dealer in coals at New- 
castle. Lord Stowell borrowed £40 to go to the 
Circuit, and both supported themselves for a time 
by their talents as private tutors. Lord Tenterden 
is the,son of a hair-dresser, and obtained an educa- 
tion on the foundation of a charity belonging to the 
town. The Lord Chancellor is the son of Mr. 
Copley, the painter. The Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas is the son of an Attorney. 
Mr. John Williams, one of the Benchers of his 
Inn, is the son of a horse-dealer in Yorkshire. Mr. 
F. Pollock, another Bencher, is the son of a sad- 
dler of that name at Charing-cross. Mr. Bicker- 
steth, also a Bencher, was not long since house 
surgeon and accoucheur in the family of Lord Clif- 
ford. The mother of Mr. Gurney, the Bencher, 
kept a small book-shop for the sale of pamphlets 
in one of the Courts in the city. Mr. Campbell, the 
King’s Counsel and son-in-law to Sir James Sear- 
lett, wasareporter toa daily paper, at a time when 
such labor was much worse paid than at present. 
The present Solicitor General, Mr. Sugden, is the 
son of a barber. . These are only a few of the liv- 
ing examples. The greater number, perhaps, of 
the departed members of the profession, who be- 
came distinguished in their times, rose much in 
the same manner. Chief Justice Saunders, whose 
reports to this day form the best book to pleaders, 
was a beggar boy, first taken notice of by an attor- 
ney, who took him into his office. Lord Kenyon 
was an attorney’s clerk. Lord Hardwicke was a 
peasant, and afterwards an attorney’s writer and an 
office boy. Lord Thurlow, himself an illustra- 
tion of his own rule, used to say, that the surest 
cause of success to a Barrister was ‘ parts and pov- 
erty.?, When Erskine and Curran once dined with 
his present Majesty, then Prince of Wales, the 
Prince gave as a toast, ‘The Bar.’ Erskine said, 
he owed every thing to the Bar—and Curran ad- 
ded, ‘Then what may I say—since it has raised 
me from the condition of a peasant to the table of 
my Prinee.’ ” 


A nut for the Ladies.—The following lines are 
said to be written on a pillar near Canterbury. For 
the accuracy of their delineation we cannot pretend 
to vouch, but refer to the experience of others: 

‘¢ Where is the man who has power and skill 

To stem the torrents of a woman’s will? 

For if she will, she will, you may depend on *t— 
And if she won’t, she won’t, so there’s an end on *t.” 


The Province of ‘lexas, which it is now propo- 
sed to purchase, is thus deseribed in Darby’s Wes- 
tern Gazetteer. ‘* Bounded on the West and South 
by the Rio del Norte, on the South by the Gulf of 
Mexico, East by the State of Louisiana, North by 
the Red River. Its greatest length is 800 miles, 
breadth 500—estimated by the rhombs on Melish’s 
map to contain 240,000 square miles, and to be 
equal in extent to New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky. It is supposed the acquisition of so large 
a territory, in which slavery will probably be al- 
lowed, will give the southern or slave states an im- 
proper preponderance, and open an immense mar- 
ket for the domestic slave trade! : 


Too Cheap.—The fare, from this city to New 
York, during the past week, by the Aceommoda- 
tion Line, has been one dollar nd twenty five cents! 
«* Passengers in this line,” says the advertisement, 
“not put in opew wagons, nor detained over night 
on the road. No imposition!!” What does this 
mean? Have they been in the habit of putting pas- 
sengers in open wagons, or do they mean to insinu- 
ate that others do so? The owners of steamboats 
cannot ealculute like the peach woman; and wait 
‘* till watermelons are gone.” 


Definition. —W oman—double you, O man! This 
definition is founded upon the simple fact. 


Competition. Wait,” said a veteran seller of 
peaches, ‘ till the watermelons are gone, and then 
we can get our own price for peaches.” She was 
nearly right, for since the competition with water- 
melons is over, peaches have risen 50 per cent. 


A society has been established in Albany, N. Y. 
for the relief of the sick. The monthly contribu- 


tion of each member is two shillings and sixpence ; 
for which, in sickness, the member receives $4 


weekly, 
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Philadelphia Museum. —In visiting this truly in- 
teresting institution, one is very much struck by the 
consonance with Philadelphia habits, which it ex- 
hibits, in the total absence of all puff and parade 
with which it is conducted. Here is really one of 
the most valuable and curious collections our 
youthful country can boast of, exhibiting, for a tri- 
fling sum, in so unostentatious a manner, that stran- 
gers are scarcely aware of its existence, and would 
almost leave the place, [if its fame abroad did not 
lead them to inquire for it,} without seeing one of 
our greatest ions, as it is now the practice to desig- 
nate all public shows. A similar institution, tho’ 
greatly its inferior, in a neighboring city, is nightly 
puffed off with some mountebank exhibition, illu- 
minated, and the vicinity annoyed with music- 
grinding to attract a crowd, while our own is si- 
lently lighted up, and the student of nature may 
walk among his favorites without the annoyance of 
idle, uninterested spectators at his heels. Season 
tickets, we observe, are offered to families, at the 
low rate of eight dollars a year, and to individuals 
for fiye; surely, here is a temptation for heads of 
families to provide an innocent place of amuse- 
ment for their children—one which, while it in- 
structs, cannot fail to leave a vivid impression of 
delight, and in part to form a taste which will be 
useful through life. We remember, with feelings 
of pleasure impossible to describe, our early sen- 
sations on entering the fairy land prepared by Mr. 
Peale, and we visit the rooms occasionally to en- 
deavor to recall the early associations with which it 
is connected. If some of those feelings are erased 
by the new locality, we still find amusement and 
instruction in viewing the new rarities which are 
continually added. The sight of the Elephant en- 
tire, is of itself worth the money demanded for en- 
trance: the shells scientifically arranged, and the 
American and East India curiosities, have been 
greatly increased—the latter forms the most exten- 
sive collection of the kind in the Union, and is 
highly interesting. Music from the organ is provi- 
ded at intervals, and we cannot recommend to the 
stranger, the idler, the old and the young, a more 
delightful lounge. 


Hair Dressing.—This delightful art has some- 
where been treated as a test of character, and as 
furnishing a test of what is inside of the head, but 
if weremember right, this was before the grand 
invention of false ringlets, and artificial head gear. 
Since false curls, toupees, and so forth, were bro’t 
into use, an essay on the same subject has become 
necessary; and if we do not treat it capitally, we 
shall at least endeavor to cur/ up our subject in as 
small a space as it will admit, and furnish just so 
much paper as will serve a young lady for one 
night’s basting, while it supplies thoughts for an 
evening nap. With all due respect for the tonsorial 
talents of Messieurs Anners & Casey, we must in- 
form them that we do not intend to encroach upon 
their province. We have areal veneration for the 
pointed shears of the former, and his no less point- 
ed narratives, although our ears are sometimes tick- 
led by both. Long may he continue in the possession 
of those rights which he so deservedly enjoys, and 
prune with tonsorit sevthe the luxuriance of 
youthful vigor. We shall treat of a branch of the 
profession totally distinct from that which is exer- 
cised by these worthy distorters of curls, and show 
how you may guess at the inside of the head by an 
inspection of the cultivation of the outside of it. 

Do net be alarmed at the importance we attach 
<o a head of hair. Homer attributed to one of his 
warriors the perpetual epithet of ‘‘ yellow haired;” 
Pope wrote an essay on the ‘* Rape of the Lock;” 
and we could prove from history how constantly 
the manners of nations are designated by their 
manner ef wearing their hair: but we shall sawe 
ourselves that trouble, and confine our attention to 
more modern times. When the flowered wig for 
the gentlemen, and the raised cushions stiffened 
with powder for the ladies, were in fashion, the 
first were distinguished by their formal gallantry, 
and the lover looked for a frigid stiffness of deco- 
rum, by the warning which he received from so 
frigid a stiffness of tete. In our time, the harmless 

freedom of the age is in ao particular shewa more 


strikingly than in the cultivation of the outside of | 
the head, and the various shades by which the hab- ' 
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jts and dispositions of man and woman-kind are 
distinguished, are scarcely more distinct from each 
other than are the various modes and tastes in which 
their heads are made up. This, we believe, is the 
substance of a series of observations which are 
heard from a stranger the last time we attended the 
Chesnut Street French Theatrical Troupe. After 
a suitable introduction, he called our attention to 
the dress circle, and pojnting with a cane, proceed- 
ed in the following manner, to exemplify his doc- 
trines: 

“* Cast your eye for a moment upon the pair of 
figures in the stage box, ‘The gentleman wears his 
hair cut somewhat of the shortest, thrown up neg- 
ligently in front, so as to discover a full, high 
forehead—I fancy he is a naval officer, open, bold, 
thoughtless, The character of the lady is equally 
legible. Her long, auburn hair, erected by the 
most assiduous attention, has a bold and imposing 
appearance, and denotes that the lady is a beauty, 
and knows tt. 

‘“‘There are three old gentlemen in the next 
box, who are worth a moment’s notice. IT mean 
the three in the second row, who are discussing a 
question with no little vehemence of action and at- 
titude. The first of them, who has his hair so 
sprucely trimmed, and fitted to the sides of his 
head with such scrupulous exactness, appears to 
hold a fat office, and finds his chief occupation in 
his brush; the second, whose hair seems to be too 
much neglected by the scissors, although it is tied 
behind ina queue, is, I should conceive, a disap- 
pointed Jackson man; the third, whose locks seem 
to have a natural tendency to what was the newest 
fashion ten years ago, must be a country judge, 
come to the city to have a little frolic. By the 
earnest manner in which they converse, their topic 
is probably the next Presidency. 

*‘In the centre box is a large body of fashiona- 
bles, with some of whom I have a slight acquain- 
tance. Look at that young man on the right. His 
locks are composed into a studied negligence by 
the labor of two hours; they are greasy with ma- 
cassar, and scented with roses. You need not see 
his striped shirt to be convinced he is an exquisite. 
The lady next him is a languishing beauty, and you 
discover it instantly on inspecting her head. Her 
curls hang over her shoulders in a kind of artful 
listlessness, which is admirably adapted to her torpid 
style of beauty, and her yet more torpid mind. 
Her sister has more fashion than beauty—more vi- 
vacity than fashion—and more malice than either. 
She studies singularity, dresses her hair a la 
Grecque, and sets up for a literary lady. 

**It is needless to multiply examples; you will 
see them at every glance which you throw around 
you. Old Golding, the usurer, shews his reigning 
passions in the paucity of his visits to the barber. 
Anna, by the unvaried sameness and simplicity of 
her head dress, gives you an idea of the unvaried 
sameness and simplicity of her character—and 
Matilda by the diversity of modes which her fore- 
head assumes, gives you to understand that her 
temper is diversified as often.” 

Here we must stop our talkative guide, to set 
down whose conversation has caused us to scratch 
and rub our own noddle until it is nearly bald, thus 
indicating to common observers an unfruitful soil, 
but exhibiting to the uninitiated a knowledge of the 
fact, that bald heads are the effect of deep thought 
and patient study. 


A letter from Galena, (Fever river,) states that 
lead is selling at 14 to 13 cents per Ib. and that the 
place is almost deserted. ‘The immense quantities 
of lead found in the interior of Missouri, and other 
neighboring districts, must always keep the price 
down, though most probably, when the great num- 
bers who have been engaged in the business of rai- 
sing and smelting the ore shall have withdrawn from 
it, chose who succeed them will be able to realizea 
fair profit. During the last war, a gentleman, who 
was engaged in the lead business in Missouri, en- 
riched himself in a very simple and ingenious man- 
ner. Mr. Beck and the Messrs. Sparks, of this ci- 
ty, engrossed the whole trade of the country in shot, 
and the prices were enormously high. A fine bluff 


of land on the Missouri, above St. Charles, present- 
ing itself, Mr. Macklot, the gentleman aboye allu- 
ded to, and who now resides in Burlingten, N. J. 


erected a furnace on the height, and melting his 
lead, dropped the fused metal into the river below, 
thus producing as good an article for common use 
as was supplied from this city from the expensive 
shot towers. The facility of transportation on the 
western waters gave it a circulation all over that 
extensive country, and enriched the enterprising 
inventor. We understand the same simple process 
is continued on the identical spot. 


Gunning.—The marshes round about the city 
are alive with ‘‘stripling sportsmen,” as Irving 
says of those who consider ‘*honest cock-robin as 
favorite game.” The borders of the Schuylkill— 
the flats below the Navy Yard—Camden—the Isl- 
and—and in fact, every little marsh of half an acre, 
where a solitary reed is to be found, are crowded 
with gunners in search of Reed-bird and Rail—the 
latter now said to be found in perfection. Those 
who value their lives go a considerable distance 
from the city, to avoid the showers of shot which 
are constantly pelted in the faces of those who gun 
in the adjacent marshes. We wonder that no more 
lives are lost in gunning, as the roads, especially of 
a Saturday afternoon, are crowded with an army of 
gunners, one half of which are boys. 


Generosity of "Lafayette. time since we 
stated, on the authority of a private letter, that 
General Lafayette had determined to pay the debts 
of the Ex-President Monroe, whether he were 
willing or not. Some papers copied our notice, 
while others doubted the statement. The follow- 
ing, from the French Journal du Commerce, would 
seem to confirm our information: 

** General Lafayette has given orders to sell the 
lands which he possesses in the United States,to pay 
the debts of Mr. Monroe. The latter has refused 
to accept the gift; but the General’s agent has re- 
ceived orders, atall events, to follow his instrue- 
tions. This is the reason for which the lands of 
General Lafayette in the United States have been 
recently put up to sale.” 


The New Bedford Mercury states that the explo- 
ring expedition, so unexpectedly defeated at the 
last session of Congress, is about being carried into 
effect by the enterprising exertions of some intelli- 
gent merchants of that place. Mr. Reynolds and 
Capt. Palmer are preparing one of the finest vessels 
ever built, for the expedition, and have shipped part 
of the erew. The ship is to visit New York, and 
complete her outfit in afew days. Success to the 
voyager. 


Punning.—A correspondent has been pleased to 
send us what he ealls ‘¢ Puns selected from an old 
author.” This city being the well known seat of 
the disease called punning, it is expected of us, as 
we learn from several ladies, that we regularly in- 
sert all the good puns, either old or new, which 
are extant, provided they have not been published 
in all the almanaes since the days of Dr. Franklin. 
We confess we havea relish for a-good thing, whe- 
ther it be a fire, a paragraph, or a pun, and are glad 
of any thing in either shape, provided it be the best 
of its kind. The best essay on the ‘art of pun- 
ning,” with which we are acquainted, is that of Dr. 
Swift, who lays down so many plain rules for the 
learner, that any one with a bright capacity may be 
sure of soon becoming a proficient. Rule 27, he 
terms ‘*the Professionary Rule;””—* it is to frame 
a story, and swear you were present at an event 
where every man talked in his calling, as— 

Major —— swears he was present at the seizing 
of a pick-pocket by a great rabble in Smithfield, 
and that he heard a cook say, ‘‘ Let me at him, I’ll 
baste him”’—the joiner, “It is plain the dog was 
caught in the fact, I saw’d him”—the blacksmith, 
‘He isa fine spark, indeed”—the butcher, ‘* Knock 
down the shambling cur”—the glazier, ‘‘ Make the 
light shine through him”—the bookseller, “ Bind 
him over”—the sadler, ‘* Pummel him”—the far- 
mer, * Thrash him”—the tanner, ‘* He sha’nt 
come switching his tail here,” &e. 

“Rule 34: The Golden Rule allows you to 
change one syllable for another. By this rule, you 
may either lop off, insert, or add a word. This 
rule is of such consequence, that a man was once 
tried for his life by it. The ease was thus: A cer- 
tain man was brought before a judge of assize, for 


murder; his lordship asked his name, and being 


answered Spillman, the judge said, ‘Take away 
Sp, and his name is ilman—put & to it, and it is 
killman—away with him, jailor, his very name has 
hanged him.’ This 34th rule was thought to be so 
good, and was so well liked, that a justice of peace, 
who shall be nameless, made it a ‘rule of court,” 
and applied every tittle of it toa man brought be- 
fore him on the same account, after this manner: 
‘Come, sir, I conjare you, as Iam one of the jus- 
tices of the peace for this county, to tell me your 
name.’ * My name, an’t please you, is Watson.” 
‘Mh, ho, sir! Watson! mighty well! Take away 
Sp from it, and it is il/man, and put & to it, and it 
is killman: away with him, constable—his very 
name will hang him.’ ” 

The general directions, ‘* as to how this science 
is to be taught,” consist of— 

‘1, Let the husband teach his wife.” 


Let her be appointed to teach her ehildren.’” 


**3. Let the head servant of the family be ap- 
pointed to teach all the rest, before the master and 
mistress are up.” 

‘*4, The masters and misses are to repeat a 
rule every day, with the examples; and every visit- 
ing day be brought up, to show the company their 
improvement,” &e. &c. 


“Tf any man can better rules impart, 
“Pll give him leave to do it, with all my heart.’ 


(Making amends for a broken heart.—In a 
suit for a breach of promise of marriage, at the 
circuit court in Albany, on Thursday week, a ver- 
dict of five hundred dollars was rendered for the 
female plaintiff. The plaintiff is near 40 years old: 
the defendant a little over 20.—A ‘* Society for 
the detection of thieves and robbers” deposited one 
day last week twenty dollars in the bank at Salem, 
N. J. The night of the same day the bank was 
broken open, and robbed of the identical thief mo- 
ney. It was all they took—the thieves could get 
at no other. ——A Yankee and an English captain, 
each in a schooner, tried tbeir speed in Gibraltar 
bay, when our countryman beat John Bull all hol- 
low. They met on shore the next day, and the En- 
glishman swore he had never been outsailed before. 
** Just like me,” said Jonathan, ‘for my Jemima 
never beat nothing afore.’——There isa Mr. 
Briston, from London, teaching the Bostonians a re- 
markably beautiful running hand, ealled the ‘ an- 
ti-angular system.” The good folks of the Em- 
porium” are determined to support their high lite- 
rary character.——The editor of the Providence 
Daily Journal—a strong tariff man—is very angry 
with the last manufacture of the American Quarter- 
ly. He says it is no better than one of Pindar’s 
razors. —— Concise and courteous. —The following 
epitaph is engraved on a tombstone in a churchyard 
in Treland— 

Here lies Pat Steele, 
That’s very true: 
Who was he?—What was he? 
What’s that to you?” 

——A company of Light Horse has been raised in 
Mercer county, Pennsylvania. In Lancaster, a 
Mr. Miller has raised a cabbage head weighing 25 
pounds. In Centre county, a Volunteer Battalion 
has been raised. In Armstrong county, a Radish 
22 inches in cireumference has been raised. So in 
the federal “ key-stone” things are in the rising 
order. ‘nowledge of Geographu.—The London 
Chronicle, In publishing an account of the great 
Wolf recently killed in Barnstable, Mass. sets out 
with the following flourish: ‘American JVolf.— 
The Barnstable Gazette, a Newfoundland paper, 
states,” &e.——_ > There is a great rage for theat- 
ricals in Philadelphia, says the New York Courier. 
Their theatres are now in full operation. In this 
city, the mania is all over. Good sense, economy, 
late dinners, temperance societies, short petticoats, 
deep flounces, and wide sleeves, are all the go.—— 
Prize Tragedy.—It will be remembered that about 
ayearago, Mr. Forrest offered ‘to the author of 
the best Tragedy, in five acts—the hero of which, 
or principal character, shall be an aboriginal of this 
country—the sum of five hundred dollars, half of 
the proceeds of the third representation, and his 
services gratis on that oceasion.”> For this prize 
we understand there are already several competi- 
tors. 


“ Honesty”? cannot be admitted into the Ariel. 
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From the Providence Cadet. 
BLOCK ISLANDERS. 

We will venture to say that no class of 
citizens in the United States are less un- 
derstood in Rhode Island, than the inhabi- 
tants of Block Island. Shut out from the 
world by the barrier of the ocean—all 
communication cut off except when the 
waters are tranquil enough to permit 
their boats to float upon their bosom—this 
island appears to be a little world by it- 
self, apart from every thing but the white 
crested’ billow, and dense sea fog. The 
island lies high in the water, on an aver- 
age ten feet higher than Montagu Point, 
which is the nearest land-fall, It is des- 
titute of a harbor, even for its fishing- 
smacks, as a north wind sweeps down 
Long Island Sound on the one hand, and a 
south wind drives in from the Atlantic en 
the other, rendering insecure any position 
that might be taken around her fated land. 
She appears to have been severed from 
her more important neighbor, Long Isl- 
and, on purpose to elicit oaths from sea- 
men, whe had much rather behold one 
interrupted view of successive billows, 
than to have the prospect broken by such 
an uncouth lump of sand and gravel. 
Nor do they complain of Block Island 
without cause. Many is the fine ship 
that has laid her bones upon the rocks 
that stud the extreme points of this no- 
man’s land, and many more have just es- 
caped a similar fate; and scarce a marin- 
er comes in view ef it, that does not call 
to mind some shipmate who made his last 
splice in that neighborhood, and who died 
within view of his destined haven. But 
for all these well founded prejudices, 
Block Island is a beacon of joy to thou- 
‘sands who come infrom the ‘‘ sheep-pas- 
ture,”’as the Yankeesterm the Atlantic, 
and who from a foreign land seek that of 
their nativity. Block Island is the point 
from whence they take their departure, 
and the first land they make on their re- 
turn, and for that reason greeted by the 
returning seaman as the first glimpse of 
his much-loved home, But when they 
make it a **lee shore,” with a stiffened 
breeze, it is more an object of terror than 
any thing else—for one to ten are the 
chances of escape from destruction, At 
such times they will pray for ‘sea 
room”’—for a spot of water Jarge enough 
to wear or tack in, where the shadow of 
terra firma was never seen, and where an 
unwelcome rock never found a resting 
place for its base. But from the island, 
we turn to that singular race who inhabit 
it. A Block Islander would be known to 
us even if we met him on the other side of 
the globe, in the mammoth city of Pekin, 
or the dominions of the great Mogul. He 
has been the same, without a shadow of 
change, since his island was first inhabit- 
ed. One would know him by his look 
alone—his weather-beaten face, and an 
eye that, to all appearance, has been blea- 
ched, while penetrating the fog which 
hangs around the island like a canopy. 
One would know him by his form—built 
for strength rather than for beauty, and 
that natural strength increased by con- 
stant hardship, exposure to water, and to 
sun, the frame is spread toa degree that 
could not fail to be ever known after hav- 
ing been knownonce. But most of all, he 
would be known by his dress—having seen 
the costume of one Block Islander, you 
have seen them all: it is a curious mixture 
of the New England farmer and the sea- 
man. There is the homespun pepper-and- 
salt or black broad-cloth, and upen its 
surface a huge patch of Russia Duck. 
There is the tarpaulin hat which marks 
the seaman, and the cotton bandanna 
handkerchief that tells of him from 
Green Mountains; but most of all have 
we looked at what covers his legs from 
one extremity to the other, and are de- 
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nominated boots. ‘These are known 
wherever they are seen, from one ex- 
tremity of the continent to the other— 
they could have been modelled at no other 
place, and an attempt to imitate them 
would be as fruitless as unprofitable; wa- 
ter could not penetrate, and fire hardly 
consume this part of their wardrobe—and 
they will stand for ages as monuments of 
the people who invented them, They 
are worn by all classes, from young to old, 
varying not even in their size; and it is said 
that instances have been known where 
they were drawn on at the age of ten 
years, and worn without being shifted un- 
til the owner was thirty! 


ANECDOTE.—We remember some time 
ago, to have heard the following anec- 
dote: A preacher left his profession and 
went into the practice of Physic: in a 
short time he became dissatisfied with 
that also, and took to the profession of the 
law. Being asked the cause of these rare 
changes, he replied, ‘I set out in life with 
the impression that man was a rational 
being, and would therefore attend to his 
most important concerns with the great- 
est diligence. I therefore studied divini- 
ty, and determined to be a physician of 
souls, But after exerting myself to the 
utmost for the good of my hearers, I found 
they cared very little for my labors. It is 
true they all acknowledged the importance 
of religion, but very few at present toat- 
tendto it. They thought more of this 
life, notwithstanding their professions,than 
the next, and I therefore soon left so 
thankless an employment, and determined 
to do good by being a physician to the bod- 
ies of my fellow men; for surely, thought 
I, if I cure their diseases, prolong their 
lives, and render them capable of enjoy- 
ing the comforts of life, I shall be esteem- 
ed a public benefactor, and shall doubt- 
less be well rewarded for my labor. But 
although I was eminently successful in my 
calling, my patients seemed to think I was 
rather the cause of their sickness than of 
their recovery; and invented all sorts of 
excuses to avoid paying my just and mod- 
erate charges. Instead of remembering 


only of their loss in being sick, and ap- 
peared to think my bill an affliction scarce- 
ly less than that from which they were 
relieved by my skill. This state of things 
gave me a deeper insight into human na- 
ture: I now saw what was the ruling pas- 
sion, and determined to take advantage of 
it for my own benefit. I therefore discon- 
tinued the practice of physic and became 
a member of the bar, and determined 
to become a physician of estates. And 
this I findis the only direct road to wealth 
and distinction; for say what you will of 
man, no truth is more plain than that he 
cares more for money than for soul and 
body both, and will at any time risk the 
loss of both the latter, if he has only a 
tolerable chance of gaining a quantity of 
the former.’ These ideas come so near 
the truth that we have been induced to 
publish them for the satisfaction of those 
of our readers who have not yet comple- 
ted their studies. —American Advocate. 


CHANGES IN LIFE.—Our first era of 
life is under the influence of the primi- 
tive feelings; we are pleased and we laugh; 
hurt and we weep; we vent our little pas- 
sions the moment they are’ excited; and 
so much of novelty have we to perceive 
that we have little leisure to reflect. By 
and by, fear teaches us to restrain our 
feelings; when displeased we seek to re- 
venge the displeasure, and are punished; 
we find the excess of our joy, our sorrow, 
our anger, alike considered criminal and 
chidden into restraint. From harshness 
we become acquainted with deceit, the 
promise made is not fulfilled, the threat 


their gain in being cured, they thought’ 


not executed, the fear falsely excited, and 
the hope wilfully disappointed; we are 
surrounded by systematized delusion, and 
we imbibe the contagion. From being 
forced into concealing the thoughts which 
we do conceive, we begin to affect those 
we do not: so eagerly do we learn the two 
main tasks of life, to suppress and to feign 
that our memory will not carry vs beyond 
that period of artifice toa state of nature 
when the twin principles of veracity and 
belief were so strong as to lead the philo- 
sophers of a modern school into the error 
of terming them innate.—Disowned, 


Haydn’s father, returning one day from 
church with a friend, found his son (then 
a child) busy in writing. ‘* Whatare you 
doing there, my little fellow?” asked he. 
‘*T am composing a concerto for the harp- 
sichord, and I have almost got to the 
end of the first part.” ‘* Let us see this 
fine scrawl.” ‘ No, I have not yet finish- 
ed it.” The father, however, took the 
paper, and showed his friend a sheet full 
of notes, which could scarcely be deci- 

hered for the blots of ink, The two 
riends at first laughed heartily at this 
heap of scribbling; but, after a time, 
when the father had looked into it with 
more attention, his eyes were fastened to 
the paper, and at length overflowed with 
tears of joy and wonder. ‘Look, my 
friend, [said he with a smile of delight, ] 
every thing is composed according to the 
rules; it is a pity that the piece cannot be 
made use of, but it is too difficult.” “It 
is a concerto,” replied the son, “ and must 
be studied till it can be properly played. 
This is the style in which it ought to be 
executed.” He accordingly began to play, 
and succeeded in giving them an idea of 
what he intended it to be when completed, 
to the no small astonishment and satisfac- 
tion of the father, who, till that hour, had 
no conception of the incipient genius of 
his son, 


A pun.—Two gentlemen passing a tav- 
ern, observed the painting of the far fam- 
ed Piper of Vimera over the door. Iam 
glad, said one of them, that something 
has been done at last for the poor fellow. 
‘* What has been done for him?” asked 
his companion. ‘* Why, don’t you see,” 
said the other, ‘“‘ they have made him an 
Inn-sign.” 


A full-blooded Jonathan, residing ina 
certain town in New England once took 
it into his head to ‘*go a courtin’;” he 
accordingly saddled the old mare, and 
started off to pay his devoirs to one of the 
buxom lasses of the neighborhood. After 
‘stayin’ with his gal’ until day light began 
to streak the east, he made preparations 
to depart. Just as he was seating himself 
in the saddle, his fair one, who stood in the 
door, and who, by the way, was marvel- 
lous fond of having ‘‘ sparks,” wishing to 
have him come again, stammered out, 
**I shall be at home mext Sunday night, 
Zeb.”? Zebedee, taking out his tobacco- 
box, and biting off a quid of pig-tail in less 
than a second, honestly answered; ‘* So 
shall I, by gaully.” 


From the Charleston Courier. 
TIME’S COLD HAND. 


Here are visions to shine in the eye of the youth, 
‘That appear as they ne’er will be faded ; 
Here are hopes that will beam with the splendor of truth, 
But soon will that splendor be shaded ; 
For tears on those hopes and those visions must fall— 
Time's cold hand will touch them, and wither them all. 


Here are perfumes to steal on the senses of wealth, 
And wrap them in heavenly slumbers ; 
Here's a harp whose soft notes will flow by as in stealth, 
And call up sweet dreams with its numbers ; 
Yet tears on that harp and those perfumes must fall— 
Time’s cold hand will touch them, and wither them all. 


Here is fancy, the poet to crown with its bays, 
And from heaven fire ethereal to borrow ; 

Here is feeling, with mildness to hallow his days, 
And steal a few pangs from pale sorrow ; 


But tears upon feeling and fancy must fall— 
Time's hand will touch them, and wither them al 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Whate'er men do, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. 


_ The Boston Insurance Company has declared a 
dividend of 8 per cent. for the last six months. 

The October number of the North American Re- 
view will contain an able article on Captain Hall’s 
Travels in America. It is from the of a dis- 
tinguished writer, who, it is said, the Bri- 
tish traveller without gloves. 

Richard Ward, a very ingenious mechanic of Sa- 
lem Bridge, Ct. has lately invented a clock which 
winds itself up. It keeps correct time, strikes the 
hour regularly, and will continue to run until worn 
out, without the application of any power to it. 
Who can beat the Yankees? 

Portable vapor baths are recommended in a 
southern paper. Portable baths! By and by, we 
shall hear of portable cotton factories, invented by 
the tariff-men. 

Junius about to be discovered.—A learned gen- 
tleman of Chilicothe, Ohio, is preparing a book, to 
show the world who the author of Junius was. 
Perpetual motion has already been discovered in 
the same place. Chilicothe is the “city of dis- 
covery.” 

Henry L. Pinckney, Esq. has been elected In- 
‘tendant of the city of Charleston, in opposition to 
T.S. Grimike. Mr. Pinckney is the Editor of 
the Charleston Mere’ Editors are looking up 
in the south as well as in the north. 

The Verment Herald says: A whirlwind, which 
commenced at Peacham, overthrew barns, twisted 
off trees two feet in diameter, took up a boy and 
carried him some rods; also, two sheep and a colt 
were carried into a pond of water, and @ column of 
water was raised from 100 to 200 feet in the air. 

A horse being loose in Baltimore, got entangled 
by his chain with acart. He ran away with it, and 
the damage was $5:50. The questions of law are, 
whether the horse is indictable tor felony, for breach 
of trust, or wanton destruction of property. 

The consumption of cotton in New England does 
not fall short of 200,000 bales. 

An old lady in Wilbraham, now in her 80th year, 
has several times lately spun 40 knots of woollen 
yarn in a day. 

A squash raised in York county, by Mr. George 
Small, is 2feet 5 inches in length, and weighs 27 
lbs. A small squash, truly. ; 

It is said that Capt. Basil Hall has received from 
the London publishers $7,125 for the copy-right of 
his Travels in America, 

A common black glass bottle, weighi ng 43 Ibs. 
and containing 31 gallons, was some days since ma- 
nufactured at the Lechmere Point Glass Bottle 
House, West Boston. 

A western paper prefaces the notice of marria- 

s with the following exclamation: ‘‘ Another 

ackson Editor Rewarded!” We hope he will not 
be Nortonized.” 

John Randolph, in his famous opposition to the 
passage of the woollens bill in Congress, entered so 
deeply into the anti-manufacturing spirit, that he 
deceeed he would go, at any time, twenty rods out 
of his way to kick a sheep. 

The apothecaries at New Orleans have announ- 
ced that they will furnish medicines gratuitously to 
the poor, during the prevalence of the epidemic in 
that city. 

London papers of the 4th of August say that the 
Inquisition is to be revived in Portugal, and that a 
decree for that purpose had been presented to Don 
Miguel for his approval. 

COMMUNICATED FOR THE ARIEL. 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


Miss Wright’s Lecture.—Vhe friends of Miss 
Wright having ascertained that she would not be 
allowed to lecture on Sunday evening in the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre, mate an engagement for the 
Grand Saloon of the Washington Hall. This was 
announced by posting very large bills, in which it 
was stated that the Lecture would ¢ mmence at 8 
o'clock on Sunday evening. Soon afier seven 0” 
clock, citizens, male and female, in very great num- 
bers, directed their steps to Washington Hall. At 
the principal entrance of that edifice, they found 

ted a man, who announced that the use of the 

all had been denied to Miss Wright, and that she 

would, at the hour proposed, deliver a lecture at 
the Military Hall, in Library Street. : 

Thither we directed our steps and found the Hall 
crowded, and the street all-across for about twenty 
yards nearly impassable, from the crowd of men 
and women which filled it. There were compar- 
atively but few women, About a quarter before 8 
o'clock, a carriage entered Library street from 
Fifth, and drove directly opposite to and within 
about four yards of the entrance of the Military 
Hall. 

The lower sashes of the windows of the long 
room, which is one story high, had been taken out 
and they were crowded with people. The car- 
riage remained a few minutes, and it appeared to 
us that efforts were made to enable the persons in 


the carriage to get into the Hall. The pressure of | 


the crowd, however, was said to be too great. ‘The 
light of the moon, obscured by clouds, at this time 
shone but faintly. ‘There was as little noise as 
reasonably could be expected in such a crowd. It 
appeared to us that there was every disposition in 
the people to make way, and that those in the ear- 
riage, without much struggle or inconvenience, 
could have passed the door and gained the Hall. 
It was therefore with some surprise that we saw 
about two thirds of a female figure protrude itself 
from the carriage window to the north, the side 
most distant from the Hall, but where much the 
greater portion of the people were, and presently 
our ears recognized the clear and distinet voice of 
Miss Wright. Silence was commanded and obtain- 
ed, and she thus addressed the crowd: - 

*¢ In obedience to the wishes of the people, Iam 
here, according to my promise, to deliver a lecture 
oa their rights and duties. It appears tome im- 
possible to gain entrance to the hall, or to deliver 
ary lecture to-night, except in the open air; to this 
my lungs are unequal, and I must decline it. I 
expect the people will procure a room in the course 
of the week in which I may lecture. From the 
difficulty experienced | the people in procuring a 
room on this occasion, 1 would draw this moral, 
which I hope will sink deep into their minds—it is 
absolutely necessary that the people should have a 
Hall of their own, for the use of public lecturers, 
from which they could not be excluded, either by 
the Clergy or the Aristocracy.” 

She now withdrew into the earriage—some cheers 
and huzzas were put forth—the carriage drove off— 
the crowd dispersed—and thus quietly ended an 
affair which had excited fears in the bosoms of ma- 
ny who were neither of ‘‘the Clergy nor Aristo- 
eracy.”” We give the facts with all fidelity, and 
make no comment.—Press of Monday, Sept. 14. 


(Mass.) Sept. 1.—Last Tuesday 
evening, about ten o’clock, a fellow by the name of 
Sawyer, was brought before a Justice in this vil- 
lage, upon the charge of having entered the garden 
of one of our citizens, with intent to carry off, w ith- 
out the common civilities of good breeding, sundry 
melons, which, from their plumpness seemed to 
suffer from a dropsy, and require tapping. By the 
evidence in the case, it appeared that the plaintiff 
had for several nights lost some of his fairest mel- 
ons, and being not over much pleased with the 
thing, determined to ascertain if possible upon 
whatkind of legs they left his keeping. He there- 
tore employed two men besides himself to keep a 
vigil. Soon after nine o’clock, some persons were 
heard talking in the road, and one leaped the 
fence and directed his course straight for the melon 
plot. He then became too familiar with the inhab- 
itants, feeling and began caressing them in the 
most tender manner; and invited his companion to 
partake of his joy and employment. Just then, 
at the very ‘* witching time” of the performance, 
the hero was grappled by one of the sturdy watch- 
men, and a furious struggle ensued. | The prisoner 
twisted, flounced, contracted and expanded himeelf 
with all his might, but in vain. He wanted a little 
of the monstrous strength of one of old, who made 
lofty Etnayshake and rock like an infant’s cradle, 
merely by tarning from one side to rest on the oth- 
er ; and even could the prisoner have held the spear 
of olus, it was rd he would not have been 
able to open the side of a ‘rocky mountain” with 
much ease : weak and unarmed as he was, he was 
compelled to yield to force, and endeavor to es- 
cape by stratagem. So he pretended that he had 
lost his pocket book, and the unsuspecting victors 
relinquished their grasp that the book might be 
found, when the eunning rogue scampered away as 
if for life, but was reeaught by one foot, while sca- 


ling the fence. Here was another desperate con- 
test, manibus et pedibus, with hands and feet, but 
as fruitless for the hero as the former. He was re- 
tained and brought before the justice, who, consid- 
ering the practice of entering the gardens and or- 
chards of our citizens for the purpose of robbing 
them quite too general for the security of property 
and the happiness of the people, and wishing to 
exhibit an example which would deter mgrauders 
from their eahelleoed work, fined the prisoner 20 
dollars and costs. 


A black man in Boston, who had drawn a prize 
in a lottery, some time since lighted a cigar with @ 
five dollar bill, He is now a beggar. 


Two schoolmasters are in jail at St. Andrews, N. 
B. having been convicted of forgery. 


Important Operation. —Dr. Abner Horton has 
succeeded in forming an artificial eyelid for a black 
boy. This important operation was performed in 
a short time, and in a few days afterwards the boy 
had a very sightly eye, answering all the purposes 
of anatural one. ‘The ball of the eye had been 
gored by an ox, and several attempts had been made 
to unite or restore the detached evelid by other 
physicians, which all proved abortive. 


A number of drunken vagrants, when brought to 
the Police Office, N. Y. the other morning, said 
they were boiler makers—their appearance, it is 
remarked, evidently indicated that they lived by 
steam. 


A large Bear was killed August 17, in Lower 
Freehold township, Monmouth county, about 7 
feet in length, and three in height. ‘Ihe cireum- 
stance is an uncommon one in that section of the 
country. A knowlege of his being in the vicinity 
had existed for some time—the damage estimated 
to have arisen from his depredations amount, 
probably, to two hundred dollars. ‘The inhabitants 
owe the farther preservation of their property to 
the enterprise of Ezekiel Perrine and Stacy Stuts, 
who pursued and overtook the bear on Monday— 
and wounded him mortally, yet the animal main- 
tained the war unl the Wednesday following, 
with vigor, when he was overcome by numerous 
hunters collected to accomplish his destruction. — 
Trenson Emp. 


Lately at the Brattleborough Lyceum, Vt. the 
question debuted was, ‘* Whether early marriage 
was productive of more good than evil *” The la- 
dies voted, and it was decided in the affirmative by 
an overwhelming majority. 


There isa large pond in the south part of the 
town of Coventry, R. I. ealled the Mirrow Lane 

ond, which has heretofore abounded with the fish 
<nown in the country by the name of mudpouts— 
and it is a singular fact that these fish are experien- 
cing a most sweeping mortality. ‘They began to 
die, without any apparent eause, some time in the 
month of June, since which they have continued to 
die in such numbers and quantities that a common 
cart may be loaded at any time on the banks. No 
alteration has been made in or about the pond, by 
which this event could be produced, nor has the 
water this season fallen unusually low. Querv—To 
what cause is thiseffect to be ascribed ’—Provi- 
dence Adv. 


There is a plant cultivated in Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, which is considered as an excellent 
substitute for chocolate. It is the holcus bicolor of 
Willdenow, from the seed of which is made a bev- 
erage resembling in color, taste, and many other 
qualities, the common chocolate. The plant is an 
annual, eight or ten feet in height and resembles 
the common broom. The holcus bicolor is a na- 
tive of Persia, and grows well in this country. A 
single plant will yield seed enough to produce by a 
second year’s crop a sufficiency to furnish a family 
of six or eight persons, for a whole year, with a 
good and nourishing bevérage, which is supposed 
to be preferable to tea or coffee. Itis thusprepared : 
The seeds and husks are ground in a coftee-mill in- 
to grains somewhat smaller than ground coffee. It 
is then boiled over a slow fire, with a sufficient 


the beverage assumes a chocolate color, which it 

eives from the husks. ‘he liquor is then 
strained through gauze, and sweetened till palata- 
ble.— Washington Chronicle. 


The Pawtucket Chronicle states that a comical 
crazy fellow, who is in the habit of ranging the 
country, recently entered a magistrate’s office in 
that village, in the absence of the rightful occupant, 
and began to examine the documents upon the ta- 
ble, among which were a dozen or more writs a- 
gainst persons whom he knew by sight, but who did 
not know him. He pocketed the instruments, and 
in about aa hour afterwards was seen coming up 
the street, followed by three or four sorry-looking 
fellows, whom he had arrested, and carrying under 


quantity of milk and a small piece of butter, until. 


each arm a journeyman tailor, who were inclined to 
show fight rather than be taken at such short notice. 
He conveyed them to the place from whence he 
took the officisl pspers, and finding the justice still 
obsent, made use of the lock and key, to confine 
them there, as he said, ‘ that they might take their 
trial at the next sitting of the court.” 

THE ORACLE. 


Communicated for the Aricl. 
QuvurstTion.—I am a man of a good family, and 
was heir toa good estate, but being led away by bad 
company, I beeame very extravagant, whereby I 
consumed all my estate, and am now in great want. 
My friends have deserted me, so that Lam foreed 
to live as a Bully, stealing trunks from steamboats, 
or easing gentlemen of their money at the gaming- 
table, in order to maintain me. This course of life 
leads me all over the world; but being now past my 
youth, my conscience aceuseth me, and I would 
gladly leave off this course of life, if Leould geta 
competency whereby to maintain myself like a gen- 
tleman. Now, Mr. Oracle, let me have yeur ad- 
vice, (for I have heard that you know every thing): 
having no other way to live, is it better for me to 
starve or steal? 

Answenr.—No necessity for either. Enlist as a 
steamboat fire-tender, and if you are sincerely re- 
pentant, you may stand some chance of sweating 
out your former sins before you reach the next 
world; or, if you must live like a gentleman, be off 
for the wars, and teil the Turks you left your egun- 
try at the particular request of the ‘* Oracle.” 

Qvrstion.—I am a tradesman, and live in good 

repute among my neighbors; I follow my business 
regularly, and with economy procure a livelihood 
for my family; and yet Tam so unfortunate as to 
have a wife that often upbraids me with drunken- 
ness and idleness, both of which Iam utterly averse 
to. Now I desire to know, whether, after all other 
methods used in vain, I may not make use of stripes, 
in order to bring her to a more prudent behaviour. 
Tlook upon it now as an important matter, and 
therefore desire your speedy aaswer; which, if you 
grant, you would infinitely oblige your very much 
troubled servant. 
. Answer.—Stripes, by no means; unless you have 
a mind to fall under the surgery of a woman’s nails, 
whereby you may be ruined in eye-sight. Get a 
pretty litle padlock for her tongue, and then it will 
be troublesome to move it, without disobliging the 
other natives of her mouth; or if locking up won’t 
do, draw a tooth once a day for a month, or after 
every lecture; or, lastly, procure a preferment for 
her in Bedlam, and then you may live as quiet as 
you please. 

Qurstiox.—Be good enough, Mr. Oracle, to 
tell me whether there is any Hell or not; and if 
there be, what it is?’ And whether there is such a 
thing as burning in brimstone and fire? 

Answer.—As certainly there is a place of pun- 
ishment for those who continue in an evil course of 
life, eall it what you please, as God is just or man 
wicked. What itis we cannot pretend to deter- 
mine, but believe it isa place where the body as 
well as the mind shall be exquisitely tormented; 
nor will we positively say, a part of the punishment 
shall not be fire and brimstone; yet are rather in- 
clined to think, it is only mentioned to express the 
extreme suffering the wicked shall endure. 

Qurstion.—Is not Jemmy Charcoal a nuisance; 
and would not an efficient police prevent the clang- 
ing of horns by these venders of burnt wood? 

Answer.—Yes, certainly. 

Questton.—W hat is your eandid opinion of the 
statues set up in Independence Square? 

Answern.—We think them ornamental, and 
pleasing to the eye. Viewed from a distance, the 
coup d’eilis good. They are by no.means equal to 
some of the later productions of Mr. Rush’s chisel, 
and very probably, will be taken down by the next 
Councils, and replaced by fountains. The cireum- 
stance of their having been made for niches (to 
stand against a wall) is the cause of their not hav- 
ing any posteriors, which is however covered by 
drilling, well painted—hence, they are called can- 
vass backs; and the delicious bird of that name be- 
ing generally fond of the water, it will be necessary 
that the statues have plenty of that refreshing liquid, 
or they cannot live long nor grow fat. 


fil 


THE OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny stvaggler of the ideal world. 


Injuries may be atoned for and forgiven; but ine 
sults admit of no compensation. ‘They degrad 
the mind in its own esteem, and force it to recover 
jts level by revenge. —Jumuus. 

It is acknowledged, even by men Of corrupted 
manners, that there is in human nature a supreme, 
and, in many cases, a powerful principle, that pro- 
nounces sentence on the concuct of mankind, and, 
in all well regulated tempers, is a source of anguish 
or of delight. In minds commonly excellent, it is 
more frequently a fountain of bitter suffering, than 
ot immediate pleasure.— Professor Richardson. 

— Tis SLanver; {tongue 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world; kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave, 
This viperous Slander enters. 

Cymbeline, Act IIT. Scene IV. 

I have found pecuniary embarrassments an excel- 
lent remedy for a settled melancholy. When a 
man knows how to support life, he has little leisure 
for feeding sorrow !—vdnastasinus, Chap. 

Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead; 
excessive grief the enemy of the living.—.4l’s 
Well that Ends Well, Act L 

By my troth, I think my young lord to bea very 
mefancholy man. He will look upon his boot, and 
sing; mend his ruff, and sing; ask questions, and 
sing; pick his teeth, and sing. 1 knew a man that 
had this trick of melancholy, sold a goodly manor 
for a song.— Ibid, 111. 

It is the wrong we commit against ourselves, that 
corrodes and most bitterly envenoms the heart; that 
we receive from others sometimes displays its no- 
blest faculties, either by the act of repelling or en- 
during the evil! 

A mind ill at peace with itself, must inevitably 
seatter a blight on the minds of all around. 
‘There may be in the cup 
A spider steep’d, and one may drink, depart, 

And yet partake no venom—tor his knowledge 

Is not infected; but if cne present 

Tl’ abhorr’d ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drank, he cracks his gorge, his sides, 
With violent hefts. Winter's Tule. 


Like as the waves make toward the pebbled shore, 

So doth our minutes hasten to their end; 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 

In sequent toils all forward to contend. 
Nativity, once in the main of Light, 

Crawls to Maturity, where with being erown’d, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And time that gave doth now this gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels on Beauty’s brow, 
Feeds on the rarities of Nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his seythe to mow! 

Sonnets of Shakspeare. 

We must not, now-a-days, keep a window in our 
breasts. Allis grimace. We must take up with 
complaisanee, professions, and outward show: ’tis 
an universal comedy, and the world are much in the 
right to perform it. Society would soon be at an 
end, were we mutually to declare our true senti- 
ments of each other—the bad along with the good. 
The necessarv intercourse of mankind obliged them 
to lay aside this uncouth sincerity, and to assume a 
certain polished phrase and flattering address.—Vi- 
non de U Enclos. 
— 
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